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WILLOW MACHINE that cleans and mixes cotton waste from which cotton batting is made. 
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DIRECTORS As I view the confusion of thought on today’s issues, it 
et Middletown | See™Ms to me that the first, and most important step every good 
R. H. VALENTINE .... Stafford Springs | AMerican ought to take is to gain a clear concept of what our 
i eee MMialin : Mystic | democracy really champions. To certain of our leaders and 
i Mc Norwalk | Some of our citizens that concept is clear, but to millions of 
ee ieee Hartford | Americans confronted with a large number of diverse and 
ei New Britain | Seemingly reasonable appeals to reason, indecision appears to be 
EpwWIN PUGSLEY ......... New Haven all too prevalent. . ; 
RMR ec ce iieailenis In the simplest terms, American democracy champions a 
i Mee New Haven | System of living that gives every man and woman opportunity 
F. H. MontcoMery ... South Norwalk 4 10% free expression—a government “of the people, by the 
Mee Baltic 4 People, for the people.” Its birth, and rebirth during the Civil 
MIMI i kis Meriden | at; and its entire history thus far, although not spotless, has 
> Ae flies Bristol | Deen the result of a four-square stand against tyranny and 
a eee rere Torrington barbarian violence for 165 yeeee. 

Ree Winsted In view of the fate of Finland, Norway and Denmark and 
RM Bridgeport that of nine other peaceful and liberty loving nations, we 


should answer the question, can we save ourselves and civiliza- 
tion from the creeping tyranny of Nazi Germany, Italy and 
Japan without giving the necessary aid to Britain, Greece and 
China which will guarantee that America will have a prominent 
part in organizing the peace? 

If we are among those who believe that America can no 
longer save herself by permitting further sacrifice of the weak 
to the despotic strong, which has been occurring with startling 
frequency for the past three years, how then should we as 
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THE GILMAN BROTHERS COMPANY 


N THE GAY Nineties Nathan Gil- 

man organized the Greater New 

York Bedding Company and began 
to produce mattresses. For several years 
he purchased “shoddy”, the customary 
“filling” material for mattresses, from 
the Bozrahville Company of Bozrah- 
ville, Connecticut. As his purchases of 
the material increased he became more 
and more interested in his source of 
supply, and after making several trips 
to Bozrahville, he purchased before the 
turn of the century the Bozrahville 
Company including its water rights to 
three lakes and all the houses and prop- 
erty in the northern section of the 
town of Bozrah. The site was one of 


RAW 


materials storage warehouse 


Editor’s Note. 


Sixty-seventh in a series of articles giving the back- 


ground and development of Connecticut’s industries, this one tells of 
a series of hardships overcome, that would cause the “average” man 
to quit and of how a small company may keep pace with change by 


research and development. 


the oldest in New England having 
been occupied before 1800 by a cotton 
spinning mill. 

On taking possession of his new 
purchase, Mr. Gilman began tearing 
out old machinery and cleaning the 
factory to make way for new picking 
machinery to produce shoddy more 
economically. But within two weeks 
after launching operations fire des- 
troyed the main building, which had 
not been insured. With the help of his 
creditors Mr. Gilman _ eventually 
replaced the four-story building with 
a one-story plant about one tenth the 
size of the original. Like a tasty filling 
for a hard tack sandwich, came a few 


at Gilman Brothers. 






































years of prosperity to be topped off 
with another disastrous fire which 
gutted the rebuilt plant. 

Still undaunted by the ill fortune 
that had dogged his efforts in a busi- 
ness beset with fire hazards, Mr. Gil- 
man entered into partnership with 
two of his brothers and called it The 
Gilman Brothers Company. Within a 
few years Nathan Gilman was again 
the lone proprietor, for one brother 
died and the other demonstrated an 
active preference for farming. Work- 
ing long hours in an attempt to retrieve 
his past losses, Mr. Gilman continued 
to increase his sales of shoddy of 
various types (including pure wool, 
pure cotton and a mixture of both) 
until 1917 when he came to the con- 
clusion that the trend was toward the 
use of a cotton waste filler which was 
combed or garnetted and made into 
pads. Purchasing a garnetting machine, 
he placed the first pound of cotton 
batting on the market in the spring 
of 1918. Meeting stiff sales resistance 
because of the higher price of batting 
over shoddy, it appeared for a time 
that the Gilman Company had erred 
in sensing the trend. However, after 
strenous sales effort over a period of 
months, several of the leading mattress 
manufacturers were induced to sub- 
stitute cotton batting for shoddy. To 
meet an ever increasing demand for 
the new product old pickers were dis- 
carded and new garnetting machinery 
purchased. 

From the early 1920’s until 1931 
the sales curve moved steadily upward. 
The Company was incorporated in 
September 1931 with Mr. Gilman as 
president and treasurer and his wife 
as secretary. One year later when 
Lawrence Gilman finished college, he 
joined his father and later became vice 
president. 

Then “depression blight” struck 
hard. Jobless and part-time workers 
and those who received substantial 
salary cuts reduced their purchases of 
furniture and mattresses in which Gil- 
man cotton batting was used. Facing 


A MULTIPLE needle stitching 
machine which is used to stitch 
outside covering onto cotton bat- 
ting to produce pads, comforters, 


the situation with the same realism 
which had won over several previous 
reverses, the Gilman Company be 
experimenting to discover new uses 
for cotton batting. Lawrence Gilman 
developed a fireproof batting for 
insulation purposes that withstood the 
blaze of a blow torch for several 
minutes, and at the end finally broke 
down without bursting into flames. 
It was discovered that one inch of 
cotton was equal to two inches of 
other insulation materials. Later it 
was determined that batting for this 
purpose would be better if stitched on 
to some type of cloth or glued to a 
moisture proof paper backing. 

In line with these experiments, the 
company purchased a high speed 
multiple stitching machine, set up a 
small experimental department, and in 
the process of working on insulation, 
found that it could stitch muslin on 
batting and sell these pads to mattress 
manufacturers. From this experimen- 
tation evolved a long list of stitched 
materials, of which the company is 
now marketing approximately 25 
items. Among these are road mats for 
the curing of cement, furniture pads 
for use in warehouses and by furniture 
movers, canvas stitched refrigerator 
covers, and all types of form-fit covers 
for protecting furniture and other 
materials when it is being moved. At 
present the company is experimenting 
with special stitched pads for auto- 
mobile and tractor manufacturers. 

From this original idea of stitching 
muslin the company has sold since it 
actually started production, in 1939, 
approximately $100,000 worth. In the 
fall of 1940 the company received 
orders for fifty thousand comforters 
for the U. S. Army. The cotton filling 
for these was made at the plant, the 


GARNETT MACHINE used to 
pelt cotton waste. It first combs 
cotton to produce a web which is 
folded back and forth to make 
required thickness of batting. 





































FURNISHES POWER for Bozrah, 
Lebanon and parts of Montville 
and Colchester. 


quilts stitched and finished, and the 
orders completed in approximately 
three months. In September 1940 the 
plant was expanded to take care of 
increased business. Because of the large 
demand for various stitched items the 
original idea of developing insulation 
from cotton has been deferred. 

The entire plant is laid out for the 
easy handling of the heavy 500 to 
700 pound bales of raw stock and the 
100 pound bales of finished batting. 
All trucks are unloaded at tail-board 
level at the warehouse, which accom- 
modates over a thousand bales of 
various types of raw stock. As required 
these bales are trucked down an incline 
to the dusters and willows. The com- 
pany makes six grades of batting, each 
under a special formula. The various 
grades are mixed in a large batch and 
then fed into dusters which clean and 
thoroughly mix the batting. Short 
fibers, dust, cotton seed and hulls are 
blown into a waste house. 

The plant is arranged so that cleaned 
fibers are carried by conveyor to 
garnetting machines without being 
touched by human hands from the 
time they go into the duster until they 
pass through the garnetting machine. 
Everything in the plant is on a high 
speed, modern, streamlined _ basis, 
cotton being carried from one place to 
another by screws, belt conveyors and 
blowing systems. The Company uses 
from 40 to 50 different grades and 
types of raw materials which are 
blended to make the various types and 
grades of finished batting. After 
leaving the dusting machines the 
cotton is fed into the various garnetts, 
a type of carding machine that 
straightens and combs the fibers and 
makes a very thin web which is folded 
back and forth to make the desired 
thickness of batting automatically, 

(Continued on page 30) 


GILMAN BROTHERS PRO- 
DUCTS, showing various stages 
in their manufacture from raw 
material to finished pads and 
quilting. 





































CCC FAIR DAY’S PAY,’ ‘equal 
pay for equal work,’ ‘prevail- 
ing rates,’ “compensation ac- 
cording to merit’—these are familiar 
phrases. The principles they suggest 
are generally approved by employers 
and employees. But these phrases do 
not connote acceptable procedures 
and standards of judgment by which 
salaries and wages can be determined. 
Accordingly, the rates which one party 
proposes as fair are often termed un- 
reasonable by the other. The lack of 
accepted methods for the adjustment 
of pay is the reason for much of the 
discord in industrial relations at the 
present time.” So states John W. Riegel 
in his “Report Number 2—Salary 
Determination—Common Policies and 
Selected Practices in Forty American 
Corporations.” (Univ. of Mich. Press 
1940.) 

Possibly because years of profes- 
sional training imbue one with the 
value of sometimes being different, I 
would like to start this subject on a 
“port tack”—a left-handed approach. 
Let us begin by pointing out what 
job evaluation is not. It is not brand 
new; nor a deep subject; nor an exact 
science; nor is it inflexible. 

Job evaluation is a procedure which 
has attained considerable growth and 
use since about 1910. Similar to most 
matters which have found a lasting 
position in the range of modern man- 
agement tools, its beginning was 
modest, and, although a wealth of 
printed material is in existence today, 
the greatest extension of its use came 
during the 1920’s and largely through 
personal contacts. It took the bumps 
along with a host of other improve- 
ments that would have helped hold 
business together during the early to 
mid 30’s. 

During the past year or two, it has 
been coming into its own. The reluc- 
tance of some of our best business 
managers to adopt this improvement 
has not been wholly a matter of 
lethargy. Possibly the best explanation 
can be found in the old proverb 


JOB AND POSITION 


By RALPH P. WORDEN, President, The Worden Company, Boston. 












Editor’s Note. 


VALUATION 


Because of the increasing interest in the subject in 


recent months, Connecticut Industry asked Mr. Worden, a New England 
authority in this field, to present the case for job and position evaluation. 
In unmistakably clear terms Mr. Worden has set forth the salient facts 
on this most important subject—facts that should be “must” reading 


for industrial management. 





RALPH P. WORDEN 


“large bodies move slowly” and the 
movement of the mass of business 
concerns towards its full utilization 
is similar to that toward time keeping, 
cost systems, industrial relations and 
time study. 


Simply stated, job evaluation is not 
a deep subject. It is a process which 
permits measured judgment to be ap- 
plied to the inherent value of each 
function relative to all other functions 
within the range of those jobs being 
evaluated. 

The process of job evaluation as it 
was practiced about 1900 by the most 
progressive concerns was a huddle be- 
tween the foreman and the boss dur- 
ing which each guessed wildly.at the 
composite answer to be derived from 
1 maze of complexities. After some 
hee-ing and haw-ing the boss won 
out, the operative was paid up to the 
limit determined upon in the huddle 
but not until the foreman sweetened 





up enough to dish out a raise—or the 
Operative took a walk. 
The huddle has been improved, 


chiefly by kicking out the boss and 
substituting in his place an experi- 
enced examiner who has only this one 
responsibility. It is further improved 
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by the inclusion of a few other mem- 
bers—generally the industrial relations 
manager, an employee representative, 
and the head of the time study sec- 
tion. Guesswork has been replaced by 
facts concerning the local labor mar- 
ket, a complete description of each 
job to be considered, an orderly pro- 
cedure to follow and guide charts to 
aid in determining the value of each 
component part of each job. The 
guesswork has been refined to a point 
where the possibility and effect of 
error have been minimized. 

It is, therefore, a relatively old pro- 
cedure now resolved into eight im- 
proved, logical and component parts, 
ees 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Nor is job evaluation an exact 
science. As you now appreciate, it has 
yielded to a scientific approach and 
is sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes. A parallel may be found in 
the more widely used procedure of 
time study which is not an exact 
science either, chiefly because it in- 
cludes the use of speed rating or level- 
ing factors which are matters of judg- 
ment on the part of the observers. It is 
not unusual to encounter fairly large 
discrepancies between skilled observers, 
yet the results obtained are sufficiently 
accurate for production costs and 
compensating purposes. 


Conception 
Organization 
Job Description 
Appraisal 
Market Analysis 
Conversion 
Application 
Maintenance 


Similarly in job rating, as distin- 
guished from the mathematics of 
evaluating, it is possible to err in the 
assignment of point values for some 
factors of the job. However, if the 
work is properly prepared and exe- 
cuted, results will be more than ade- 
quate to cover requirements and will 
represent a vast improvement over 








existing conditions. Undoubtedly as 
we progress, the probability of error 
will be further reduced to a fraction 
of its present possibility through the 
use of psychological factors and other 
determinations. 

As recently as 1939 the industrial 
psychologist, Dr. Morris S. Viteles, 
stated “. . . as a matter of fact, there 
is ample evidence from psychological 
experiments that few of us are cap- 
able of making complex judgments of 
the type involved . . . to a degree of 
refinement beyond five or six or per- 
haps at most seven points in a scale” 
and that the rating of jobs can be 
improved “by a more careful choice 
of the factors to be considered, by 
limiting the number of these, and by 
providing concrete definitions.” 


Nor is it an inflexible procedure. 
The factors composing characteristic 
structures may be added to or elimi- 
nated; the point ranges may be varied 
to add weight or minimize relative 
importance of given factors to the 
whole; the differential between your 
willing-to-pay curve as compared with 
the market may be nothing or a great 
deal, and either plus or minus, de- 
pending upon the policy laid down 
by your executives. These are only 
some illustrative points of desirable 
flexibility and there are others. 


The procedure can thereby be so 
shaped as to fit the requirements for 
application to hourly or salaried em- 


ployees, either direct, indirect or 
supervisory functions. It is today in 
use by some concerns from sweeping 
to the $10,000-a-year supervisory 
functions; likewise in manufacturing, 
merchandising, insurance companies, 
banks and even governments—believe 
it or not! 

To continue with this left-handed 
approach, here are a few don’ts. 


Don’t shy away from job evalu- 
ation. It is here to stay, has already 
emerged from its “baptism of fire” 
and is well on its way to becoming the 
keystone for the diminution of per- 
sonnel problems arising from wage 
differentials, promotion data, etc. It 
is often a cost corrective too. 


Don’t use a plan too simple to cover 
your needs—nor one top-heavy with 
complication. There are several plans 
now in use, similar in their main 
characteristics but diverging suffi- 
ciently in detail to permit the hand 
tailoring required to fit. The ones of 
which I speak represent the middle-of- 
the-road type of application—sane, 
sensible and withal, practicable. 


Don’t confuse job evaluation with 
employee compensation. It is merely 
one of the stepping-stones. The pro- 
cedure is JOB evaluation, not EM- 
PLOYEE evaluation. 

Let us examine briefly the direct 
objectives of job evaluation and how 
their attainment will fulfill existing 
needs and some that are likely to come 
into play in the immediate future. The 
objectives are: 


To supply an equitable basis 
upon which incentive standards 
may be superimposed for ade- 
quate and proper compensation; 


To provide a vent through 
which wage rate disputes may be 
dissipated in a mutually satisfac- 
tory manner; 


To eliminate inequities between 
various jobs within a given labor 


DON’T SHY AWAY from 
job evaluation. It is here to 
stay, has already emerged 
from its “baptism of fire” 
and is well on its way to be- 
coming the keystone for the 
diminution of personnel prob- 
lems arising from wage dif- 
ferentials, promotion data, 
etc. It is often a cost correc- 
tive too. 


market and more particularly a 
given plant; 

To transform often dormant 
policies of promotion into living 
policies by establishing a sequence 
of progression; 

To provide hiring  specifica- 
tions; 

To clarify duties and fix re- 
sponsibilities of every job. 


We are definitely in a rising labor 
market and will continue to be for 
some time. We are also in the midst 
of a strong labor movement. Not only 
are these matters being urged by 
present day business circumstances, 
but the legislative trend has been and 
will continue to be in that direction 
for some time. 

The progress of compensation is not 
a steady forward movement through 
the years, but rather one which ebbs 
and flows—the net change being 
toward higher and higher levels. We 
have now started upon one of the 
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forward cyclical surges likely to de- 
velop more power—and more compul- 
sion (whether natural, legislated or 
forced makes no difference) than have 
its predecessors. It is an established 
fact that the wage scales of jobs vary 
roughly in proportion to the length 
of time they have been labor con- 
trolled. 


It is a safe assumption that the for- 
ward movement of wages will be gov- 
erned largely by the push of labor and 
that if it should so happen that no 
push develops in certain lines, a rising 
base will be legislated. This push of 
whatever nature will not be uniformly 
applied. Evaluations will become fur- 
ther distorted—and quickly. Bulges 
will appear, competitive bidding will 
become keener, friction will arise and 
difficulties will brew—wmless these 
challenges are met, adjusted and dis- 
posed of by progressive managements 
who will provide the tools and the 
mechanism for satisfactory and mutual 
understanding. 


Some trade unions are already press- 
ing for revision of policy and ad- 
ministration. A number of hard 
pressed business administrators also are 
seeking revisions. Job evaluation can 
supply a large portion of the base 
upon which these problems can be 
resolved. 

In this article I shall touch only 
lightly on the technical aspects in- 
volved in each of the seven steps pre- 
viously mentioned. It will serve to 
sketch in a background of the mechan- 
ism and I sincerely trust that no 
reader will undertake an installation 
without further equipping himself. 
The adage that any job worth doing 
is worth doing well applies with em- 
phasis to job evaluation. 


It deals in the truisms that all labor 
has a human source and that human 
emotions are built of fragile stuff. The 
problem involves both hard-headed 
economic aspects by which a concern 
hopes to remain competitive to sur- 
vive and the human aspects of em- 
ployer-employee relationships which 
are tremendously affected by emotional 
reactions. 


Most humans, employers and em- 
ployees alike, are well aware of the 
degree of integrity built into com- 
pensating wage scales and it therefore 
follows that unless wage programs 
receive management’s intelligent atten- 
tion the personnel program of that 
company is weak at its very heart. 
The difficulties experienced by firms 
who have neglected their industrial 








relations function is apparent today. 
No job evaluation at all is prefer- 

able to poor job evaluation, but good 

evaluation can be a blessing. 


The first step as enumerated is con- 
ception. Having already tried to con- 
vey a conception—and trusting that 
I have done a reasonable job—suffice 
to say that I strongly recommend some 
plan of proven principle, representing 
a middle-of-the-road policy. Such a 
plan would call for paired compari- 
sons, the use of about fifteen key 
jobs, a point range of possibly 1500, 
a labor market analysis and fairly 
concrete definitions. 


The second and probably the most 
important step is organization. Note 
that a good deal of sound judgment 
will be required. This judgment will 
be no better and no worse than can 
be exercised by the men composing 
the huddle or the evaluating commit- 
tee previously mentioned. Since the 
process of evaluation will pivot about 
the examiner, selection for this posi- 
tion should be made only after deep 
consideration. There are several good 
reasons for using professional consult- 
ing assistance in this instance: 


1. The job 
analytical ability. 


requires specialized 

2. There is a technique—an analyt- 
ical and rating mental perspec- 
tive, which requires experience 
for proficiency. 

3. The 
which places the work above a 
pressure level. 


requirement of prestige 


4. The length of time involved. 
The other members of the huddle 


should be the industrial relations man- 
ager, the superintendent (if avail- 
able), the foreman of the department 
being evaluated, an employee repre- 
sentative and possibly the head of the 
standards department. Although the 
detail work connected with job analysis 
is of a repetitive nature, it should 
not be minimized or slighted and once 
ratings are started it is well to con- 
tinue until all are finished in order 
that the committee will not lose the 
perspective gained. 

Step number three is the careful 
examination and full description of 


each job. The reasons are several: 
To guide the committee in its 


assignment of values for each 
factor; 


To provide a written record 
from which future changes and 
deviations may be 
gauged; 


accurately 


To form a base for job specifi- 
cations; 


To fix the comparison in the 
labor market survey. 


Usually this work can be done 
prior to holding committee meetings 
by the examiner, working with the 
foremen. The written description 
should be reviewed by the committee 
before appraisal. Several good pre- 
pared forms are available for this 
work, having been developed to more 
closely fit the needs of different basic 
industries and especially designed for 


NO decisions should be 
rendered in an offhand man- 
ner or by the flick of a coin. 
No matter how slowly the 
work proceeds each differ- 


ence of opinion should be 
exhausted and settled on its 
merits. The matter of mental 
perspective cannot be over- 
stressed. 





jobs compensated on an hourly and 
salary basis respectively. 


The fourth step — appraisal — is 
handled by the committee. At this 
point judgment comes into greatest 
play. The results will represent the 
composite judgment of the committee 
after they have considered every fac- 
tor concerning each job. A few items 
of caution to stress here! No decisions 
should be rendered in an offhand man- 
ner or by the flick of a coin. No matter 
how slowly the work proceeds each 
difference of opinion should be ex- 
hausted and settled on its merits. The 
matter of mental perspective cannot 
be overstressed. This may seem ele- 
mentary but only you who have en- 
gaged in this work can_ seriously 
appreciate the significance of this 
point. 


Plans now in operation call for 
evaluating ten or fifteen key jobs, 
checking, cross checking and double 
checking them agaihst each other until 
the committee is satisfied that a cor- 
been established as 


rect basis has 
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guides and comparisons for all sub- 
sequent ratings. Appraisal is much 
simplified by the scientific approach, 
i.e., breaking the whole into com- 
ponent factors, examining and dispos- 
ing of each one in sequence, then re- 
building these factors into an in- 
tegrated whole. For instance, each job 
may be broken down into: 


1. Mental Requirements 
Education 
Judgment 
Initiative 


Application 
2. Skill 


Equipment Use 
Material Use 
Dexterity 


we 


. Responsibility 


Supervision 
Safety of Others 
Cost of Error 


4. Working Conditions 


Accident Hazard 
Health Hazard 
Clothing Spoilage 


~“" 


. Physical Requirements 


Strength 
Application 
Fatigue 


A range of points is assigned for 
each characteristic. These ranges are 
usually varied for different types of 
industries. Plans in use by U. S. Steel, 
Johns-Manville, Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric and the National Electric 
Manufacturing Association show vari- 
ations from fifty to sixty-eight per 
cent of the total maximum points 
assigned to characteristics No. 1 and 
No. 2; from 13 to 24 per cent for 
characteristics No. 3; from 0 to 15 
per cent for characteristic No. 4; and 
6 to 20 per cent for characteristic 
No. 5. Each characteristic is then 
divided into factors as shown and the 
process repeated for each smaller divi- 
sion. Each factor is in turn divided 
into classes and incorporated into 
tables or charts composed of exacting 
definitions. 


The function of the committee is 
to fit the various portions of each 
job into an appropriate class by fac- 
tors and to decide the fair point rating 
within the point range established for 














that class. The summation of all as- 
signed points results in the total job 
rating. 


Some plans call for the addition of 
certain base points but this need not 
be discussed here as it concerns only 
the arithmetic involved as to where 
the base line is established. It may 
be taken in here or it may be included 
in the conversion calculations. 


The fifth step is market analysis. 
The surest way to avoid trouble and 
really get the correct information is 
to send the examiner to several plants 
drawing on the same labor market, 
examine and fully describe several jobs 
at each plant which are comparable 
to those within your plant and put 
the results through your own com- 
mittee procedure. By comparing the 
base or job rates with the point values 
thus obtained, a graph can be drawn 
depicting the slope of the market by 
increasing grades of difficulty. 


This comparison should not be 
made with the actual average hourly 
earnings at the other plants as they 
are affected by labor morale, working 
conditions, task standards and other 
extraneous matters which distort the 
figures. All job or base rates must be 
ratioed to the same base as used for 
point determination, i.e, for day- 
work, light or heavy incentive per- 
formance. When this slope has been 
established the wage policy of your 
company can be plotted against it and 
a willing-to-pay curve established 
which will be used for the conversion 
of point ratings into evaluated money 
per hour for each job. 


Too many concerns have attempted 
to lessen the cost of making a proper 
market analysis and have resorted to 
mailed questionnaires. Others have 
used a comparison with rates now 
being paid within the organization. 
This is obviously faulty because they 
then are using a base which was suf- 
ficiently in error to be a major reason 
for undertaking job evaluation. I sin- 
cerely advocate the more costly 
method of conducting a labor market 
survey as being the least expensive 
over the long pull. 


Once the willing-to-pay curve is 
established the sixth step, conversion, 
is straight arithmetic and is usually 
computed by the examiner. The com- 
mittee should review the end figures 
of all evaluations after conversion and 
before application, as should also the 
higher executives of the company. 


The seventh step, application, must 
be left largely to the discretion of 
company officials. Application may be 
immediate or it may be deferred de- 
pending to a large extent upon the 
degree of correction indicated from 
existing rates and the labor situation. 
Strangely enough, it is usually easier 
to make application within an or- 
ganized concern. When application is 
deferred the company is at least in 
possession of valuable data which will 
guide its future actions. Both the 
direction and the magnitude of change 
is indicated. 

Indirect benefits are so numerous 
that few if any companies who com- 
plete a job evaluation study will defer 
its installation. 


The last and final step is main- 
tenance. All job rating should be re- 
viewed by a company examiner at 


MUCH valuable data has 
come out of job evaluation 
to date and as it is more 


widely used a more compre- 


hensive background will log- 
ically develop. Ultimately a 
preponderance of good re- 
sults will more definitely for- 
mulate certain principles. 





least once each year. Also a mechanism 
should be installed so that the exam- 
iner is promptly appraised of any 
changes in job assignments, responsi- 
bilities, etc., instituted by supervision. 
This plan, like any other, requires 
maintenance and will quickly come 
into disrepute if neglected. 


Much valuable data has come out 
of job evaluation to date and as it is 
more widely used a more comprehen- 
sive background will logically develop. 
Ultimately a preponderance of good 
results will more definitely formulate 
certain principles. 


For instance, Professor C. Canby 
Balderston of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, presents fac- 
tual data resulting from job analysis 
applying to 12,000 employees of a 
single company where previously 
existing rates were set by a large num- 
ber of department heads. This study 
shows that compensation varied as 
much as 460 per cent from minimum 
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to maximum on one set of jobs graded 
for equal difficulty and as little as 25 
per cent in another grade. The aver- 
age spread of all jobs was 145 per 
cent. To quote Professor Balderston, 
“Such uncontrolled rate setting should 
be a challenge to progressive manage- 
ment.” The mere bulk of jobs done 
by 12,000 employees is impressive in 
itself. 


May I add my own opinion, that 
such administration—or rather the 
lack of it—invites corrections? If it 
is not undertaken voluntarily by man- 
agement it will be enforced by dis- 
contented operatives or ultimately by 
legislation. 


Think for a moment of the strife 
and turmoil which will attend correc- 
tion through either of these latter 
channels—think of the costs and 
losses—think of the after effects— 
then contrast companies of equal or 
greater size who have been guided for 
some time by job evaluation and are 
proceeding surely and steadily toward 
the attainment of other and greater 
creative objectives. 


I have thus far been unable to 
locate a similar amount of data to 
give us the composite picture of a 
number of small concerns. In the 
example just cited at least the 12,000 
employees were in one company, with 
one management and operating under 
one set of policies. What must the 
need be in thousands of smaller com- 
panies where wage rates have grown 
like Topsy, guided by various man- 
agements under widely varying pol- 
icies! 


A practical workable plan that will 
indicate equitable wage differentials— 
supply a common meeting ground for 
disposal of wage disputes—furnish 
one of the bases for wage incentives 
—point the direction and magnitude 
of wage corrections—place the wage 
differential of your plant in a pre- 
determined relationship to your labor 
market—supply job specification data 
for improved selection of employees 
—and determine the sequence of pro- 
motional opportunity cannot longer 


be disregarded. 


It is my firm belief that enterprising 
managements will continue to avail 
themselves of this tool and in the 
future job evaluation will be under- 
stood and demanded as extensively by 
labor as it has been by managers who 
have used it to assist in nursing profits 
out of the lean depression years. 











NEW TRAINING program 
known as “ Training-Within- 


Industry” is now being intro- 
duced on a nation-wide basis, accord- 
ing to Sidney Hillman, Associate Di- 
rector General of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. “This ‘on-the- 
job’ training program,” Mr. Hillman 
explained, “is helping industry to solve 
many of the major problems con- 
cerned with maintaining a steady flow 
of skilled men and women to tend the 
machines of defense, when and where 
they are needed.” Mr. Hillman em- 
phasized that this Training-Within- 
Industry Program stresses the employ- 
ment of the unemployed and fits them 
for useful places in industry, while 
exercising vigilance to safeguard the 
skills and employment opportunities of 
labor already qualified for defense 
work. Only in cases where skilled 
workers are not available and then 
only after an exhaustive search for 
them has been made is this type of 
training inaugurated. 


Already, it is said, consultants are 
working under the direction of sixteen 
district representatives appointed by 
Mr. Hillman early in February in more 
than forty cities throughout the 
nation. The district representatives are 
said to have been selected after numer- 
ous consultations with all groups in- 
volved and have the joint approval of 
labor unions and management. All are 
being loaned by industry to serve 
without pay. 


Each representative will be assisted 
by a council of four advisers—1 AFL 
and 1 CIO representative, and two 
from industrial management. In addi- 
tion, he will have the assistance of a 
panel of ten or more personnel and 
training consultants borrowed from 
industry and available to help defense 
plants install training programs. 
When the schedule gets into full oper- 
ation there will be from 300 to 400 
such aides on call. 


To expedite this entire undertaking 
the United States has been divided into 
22 districts with main offices in in- 
dustrial centers as follows: Boston, 
Hartford, Up-State New York, New 
York City, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Canton, N. C., Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Paul, 





OPM STARTS NEW TRAINING PLAN 


St. Louis, Houston, Denver, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Seattle. 


Ernest A. Stowell, Personnel Man- 
ager, Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany, Hartford, has been appointed as 
the representative for the Hartford 
District covering the state of Con- 
necticut. 


“Under = Training-Within-Industry 
methods set up by the Labor Division,” 
Mr. Hillman declared, “the length of 
time for doing highly involved and 
delicate defense operations has been 
appreciably shortened, and _ potential 
shortages of skilled labor averted. This 
has been achieved by applying a process 
of grading employees in progression 
up through jobs of higher skills within 
defense plants. Of equal importance 
are the training of all-round skilled 
workers through apprenticeship and 
the development of supervisory per- 
sonnel,” 


The program is under the direction 
of two outstanding personnel author- 
ities—Channing Dooley of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, and Walter 
Dietz, his assistant of Western Elec- 
tric Company. They are being assisted 
by a committee of six experts in this 
field from organized labor and six 
from management, as follows: Walter 
Reuther, United Automobile Workers 
of America; E. C. Davison, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; 
Clinton Golden, Steel Workers Or- 
ganization Committee; Marion Hedges, 
International Brotherhood of Electrica! 
Workers; John Green, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America; John E. Rooney, 
Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Fin- 
ishers’ International Association; Ran- 
dall R. Irwin, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.; W. G. Marshall, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; M. S. Burke, 
United Aircraft Corporation; E. J. 
Robeson, Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co.; C. S. Ching, 
United States Rubber Co.; and K. F. 
Ode, Falk Corporation. 


The training programs are carried 
on by industrial concerns within their 
own plants at their own expense, and 
the availability and value of this serv- 
ice is being publicized and defense con- 
tractors urged to take advantage of 
the opportunity to streamline their 
training program. 
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In cooperation with the Federal Re- 
serve System, the OPM, seeking to 
encourage wider subcontracting on 
defense projects, has opened a new 
office known as the Defense Contract 
Service, headed by Robert L. Mehor- 
nay, who is on leave of absence as 
president of the North-Mehornay Com- 
panies of Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. 
Mehornay has been for three months 
previous to his appointment directing 
the small activities 
Donald M. Nelson, defense purchasing 
coordinator. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem provided a nucleus of personnel. 
District Offices have been set up in 22 
industrial centers, including Hartford, 
Connecticut. Ernest A. Stowell of the 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company is 
the representative for Hartford. 
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REARMAMENT SPEEDS 
ENGINEERING TRAINING 


ROM an ever-broadening defense 

front, came the news on Janu- 

ary 1, 1941, “A widespread inter- 
est in engineering training suitable for 
application in defense industries was 
indicated at a meeting of the recently 
formed Committee on Engineering 
Training in Industry when it was an- 
nounced that over six hundred appli- 
cations for defense courses had been 
received at Committee headquarters, 
436 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Con- 
necticut.” 

A release today from the same com- 
mittee would state that over 2500 stu- 
dents are now 
training in these engineering courses 
at New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, 
New London and Storrs; intensive 
training in a narrow field to prepare 
each trainee for specific technical 
duties in industry in as short a time 
as possible. 


receiving intensive 


On February 10 from Washington 
came the message that full arrange- 
ments had been completed for train- 
ing 57,853 students in general en- 
gineering fields, the then total num- 
ber of courses being 775 given by 119 
engineering colleges located in 47 
states. 

Who are these young men enrolled 
in our Connecticut courses? What are 
their qualifications? An early analysis 
of the New Haven students shows: 

11% have completed two or more 
years of college 
have received Bachelor de- 
grees 
5% have one or more years of 
graduate work 
have had college registra- 
tion 


20% 


36% 


Even these few facts may indicate 
why a national authority, in a position 
to know, reports that the students in 
these courses in Connecticut are of as 
high calibre as any groups in the 
entire country. Their earnest applica- 
tion and sustained interest have won 
high praise and this to the great credit 
of instructors as well. And the seri- 
ousness of purpose is most evident too, 
for the vast majority are actively em- 
ployed in industry and are carrying 
their courses as an extra responsibility 
An early summary from Bridgeport 
lists but two as unemployed of a total 
of 289 enrolled. 
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Commenting on the cooperation 


the universities, engineering institutes 
secured from all quarters, Committee 


and from industry itself who have 


Chairman Professor Lauren E. Seeley 
gives due importance to the contribu- 
tion of the course instructors, men 


assumed this extra burden in addition 
to other steadily increasing responsi- 
bilities. 


drawn from those best qualified in (Continued on page 23) 
(Below) Committee members and collaborators carry forward ambitious 
plans. L to R, C. L. Eyanson, executive director of The Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut; C. W. Fawcett, Yale University School of 
Engineering; Lawrence L. Bethel, New Haven Y. M. C. A. Junior College; 
Dean Leslie A. Hoffman, Bridgeport Engineering Institute; J. Frank 
Daly, University of Connecticut; Professor Lauren E. Seeley, Yale 
University, Committee Chairman and Regional Advisor of Engineering 
Training in Industry, Major Leonard J. Maloney, Director of State 
Employment Service. (Standing) A. E. Whitehill of the Association staff 
and Professor Philip G. Laurson, Yale University. Absent at the time of 
photograph were E. Kent Hubbard, President of Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Dean John H. Lampe, Connecticut University, 
and Arthur B. Conrad, Hillyer Junior College of Hartford. 





Acquisition 


ARTISTIC WIRE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, a New Jersey firm, has 
purchased the Summit Thread Com- 
pany plant, according to a warrantee 
deed filed in the town clerk’s office 
at East Hampton late in January. 
Producers of wire specialties such as 
baskets, display stands, lamp shade 
frames and flower pot holders, the 
Linden, New Jersey, firm has been 
busily engaged in moving its Linden 
machinery and equipment at its Hig- 
ganum plant into East Hampton where 
it will employ between 50 and 100 
persons. 

The Sawyer Displays Company of 
Durham originally planned to operate 
in the East Hampton plant, but a dis- 
pute arose with town officials over the 
assessment, and Sawyer moved back to 


Durham. 
xk wk * 


THE METOLOY CORPORATION 
is the purchaser of the former McKes- 
son and Robbins plant in Norwalk 
from the Merchants Bank and Trust 
Company for a sum said to be in 
excess of $35,000. The Delaware com- 
pany, with offices at 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, manufactures special 
alloy steel for highly specialized preci- 
sion tools and parts. A. D. deGolyer, 
metallurgical engineer, will be in 
charge of plant operations. Extensive 
improvements to the property, a one- 
story building containing about 17,000 
square feet, 50,000 square feet of un- 
improved land and a railroad siding, 
are planned. Operations are expected 
to start May 1. 


x & @ 
KISBET PRODUCTS, INC., newly 
formed Bridgeport firm, will produce 
heavy duty rubber brushes for indus- 


NEWS FORUM 


trial and hospital use. Under its in- 
corporation papers the industry has a 
starting capital of $30,000. Incorpo- 
rators are Atty. Schine, Atty. Herbert 
L. Cohen, his law partner and prosecu- 
tor of the Fairfield Town Court, and 
Miss Jean Hesse. 
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PRODUCTION at Air Parts, Inc., 
headed by Capt. Boris Sergievsky, is 
now under way following the installa- 
tion in the fourth floor of the Jen- 
nings Building Bridgeport, of ma- 
chinery for making plane tail sur- 
faces, pontoons, etc. The firm now 
employs 100 skilled workers. Karl 
Stetzer, a former Sikorsky official, has 
charge of hiring. 

While the company’s primary ob- 
jective at the present time is to manu- 
facture airplane parts at an ever in- 
creasing rate to aid in the nation’s 
defense program, it will strive for the 
eventual production of complete 
planes. 


kkk 


PURCHASE of The Porter Dearing- 
ton Textiles, Inc., Putnam, by S. M. 
Bloom of New York was announced 
in a trade journal early in February. 
Modernization of present preparatory 
equipment and installation of addi- 
tional automatic super-silk box looms 
will begin at once. The mill is at pres- 
ent on a three-shift operation basis, 
and immediate production plans call 
for staple plain and crepe fabrics. 
Prior to his association with Berger 
and Sherin, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., Mr. 
Bloom was a cloth broker for ten years 
with Woodhouse, Bloom and Company, 
Schuer and Company, and previously 
with Heineman and Seidman. The 
name of Porter Dearington Textiles, 
Inc. will be changed to Putnam Mills 
Corporation. Mr. Bloom will continue 


Another Sunshine Hit 


. delicious Sunshine Clover Leaves, sandwich cookies—a dozen 
cartons of them strikingly brought to the shoppers’ attention by 
this unique, compact counter display, created by us for Loose 
Wiles Biscuit Company. 


the present New York sales offices of 
the company. 


Calendar 


THE GREENWICH CHAPTER 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants met at Rich’s Restaurant, 
Boston Post Road, Old Greenwich, 
Conn. on Tuesday evening, February 
18th, where the subject of “The Cost 
Accountant and Fire Insurance” was 
most capably presented by Nelson D. 
Malone, Engineer and Underwriter 
from the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Company of Massachusetts. He stressed 
the importance of sound fire resisting 
construction of new buildings, which 
provides economic insurance expense 
during the whole life of the building. 
Much interest was shown during the 
question period, carrying the meeting 
beyond the regular time. The directors 
held their semi-monthly meeting prior 
to the general meeting. 


xk 


FRED NOYES, partner, Horton- 
Noyes Company, Providence, led the 
round table clinic meeting of Indus- 
trial Advertising & Marketing Council, 
Western New England Chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, held Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 13, at Hotel Bond, Hartford. 
The subject of Mr. Noyes’ talk was, 
“Why Advertise in an oversold Mar- 
ket?” Mr. Noyes is past President of 
the Boston Chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 


xk * 
A TWO-DAY SESSION of the Con- 


necticut Council of Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of America 


opened on Wednesday, January 22, at 
the Bond Hotel, Hartford. On behalf 


The display is printed in red and is equipped with our 


patented easel which automatically sets itself into 


the right position when placed on the counter. Get 
in touch with Robertson for original display 
ideas and folding paper boxes. 












of the City of Hartford, Alderman 
John J. Kenny welcomed the visiting 
decorators, who have not held their 
convention here since 1936. Paul 
Thompson, president of the organiza- 
tion, acknowledged the welcome and 
followed with the president’s address. 
The business session, running over- 
time, forced postponement of a talk 
by Paul W. Adams of The Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
to the Thursday session. 

Talks on such diversified subjects 
as “Good Brush Making,” “Selling the 
Job” and “Manufacture of Glass” were 
heard, supplemented by visual aids in 
the form of motion pictures. 


Comment 


A CATEGORICAL DENIAL of 
charges appearing in PM, a New York 
afternoon tabloid, that Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company 
is selling goods to Great Britain at 
excessive prices, was forthcoming 
from high officials of the Hartford 
arms making concern. The item in 
question was a repair kit for machine 
guns sold to Britain, it is alleged, for 
$23.05 and containing tools worth, in 
the open market, only about $11, in- 
cluding the kit-box. 

The Colt Company denied the ac- 
curacy of both sets of figures, holding 
that “market” prices are for extremely 
cheap or defective tools, rather than 
for any standard quality merchandise 
acceptable to governments for mili- 
tary use. 


ez 


ESTIMATES OF THE NA- 
TIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD show the num- 
ber of unemployed employables in 
December at 6,961,000, exclusive of 
the 1,875,000 engaged in the activities 
of WPA, the 225,000 in the CCC 
camps and the 317,000 in the out-of- 
school work of the National Youth 
Administration. Deducting these from 
the grand total, there would remain 
about 4,500,000 job-seekers. It is ex- 
pected that nearly a million of the 
unemployed will be absorbed by agri- 
culture in the next few months, which 
would leave some 3,000,000 available 
for the expansion of defense industries, 
not including young persons who will 
normally enter employment as they 
finish school training. 





Defense 
WE QUOTE A LETTER from C. 





F. Bennett, President of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, and circulated 
to employees through all manufactur- 
ing and office departments. It reads: 

“I wish to call attention to the 
fact that, in our business at the pres- 
ent time, extreme emphasis must be 
put on the general public interest. 
This country faces a crisis such as the 
world has never seen. No well in- 
formed person doubts this. Our duty, 
therefore, is plain. We must and 
should do everything in our power to 
give the greatest possible service as 
quickly and as well as possible. 

“To this date our employees have 
done a good job on such work as has 
been allotted to us, but I wish to 
remind you that our very best may 
fall far short of the needs of the hour 
and therefore I would like to have 
every Stanley worker who in any way 
works on or moves items which are 
intended for defense, to do so with 
the feeling that he is privileged to 
strengthen America by each bit of 
extra thought and effort he can put 
into speeding on its way every article 
we are called upon to make. 

“Good Americans will all pull to- 
gether!” 


x22 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT an- 


nounced early in January that the 
Pratt and Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company had requested 
certification that it had undertaken 
plant expansion to expedite national 
defense. Such certification permits 
government suppliers to take advan- 
tage of certain privileges under the 


tax law. 

xk k * 
A REPORT made recently by the 
National Manufacturers Association 


discloses information that 93 per cent 
of all defense contracts are being ful- 
filled on or ahead of schedule. Based 
on six days of work a week, four-fifths 
of the defense industries are operating 
20 hours a day in several shifts. Indi- 
cations are that a considerable number 
must be working seven days a week, 
for a six-day schedule would show 
them working more hours than there 
are in a 24-hour day. Nearly half these 
industries report a shortage of skilled 
labor. Practically all the plants are 
found actively training workers for 


higher skills. 
xk 


A DEFENSE INDUSTRIES POOL 
was formed at a meeting of the Dan- 
bury Chamber of Commerce held 
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February 11 at the call of George A. 
McLachlan, president of the Chamber. 
The pool was outlined by Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan as a means of bringing a 
greater volume of defense work into 
the Danbury area, and at the same 
time mobilizing even the smallest local 
units of productive capacity for the 
national defense. The formation of the 
local committee is in line with sugges- 
tions received recently from the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
in Washington. 

The committee will operate as a 
clearing house for local businesses that 
have space, machines, or workers not 
now being used to full capacity, and 
will work to bring this potential pro- 
duction into activity by means of sub- 
contracts and sub-sub-contracts to be 
secured from manufacturers of this 
and other nearby areas. The committee 
believes that the area covered by this 
clearing system should be larger than 
the city of Danbury for greatest effec- 
tiveness. At the suggestion of Paul S. 
Parsons, manager of the State Em- 
ployment office, representation in the 
Pool will be made from each of the 
14 towns served by the Danbury office 
of the State Employment service. These 
towns include Kent, Warren, Wash- 
ington, New Milford, Sherman, New 
Fairfield, Brookfield, Bridgewater, Rox- 
bury, Newtown, Bethel, Redding and 
Ridgefield. 

Members of the organizing com- 
mittees are: George A. McLachlan, 
president of the Chamber; Edwin V. 
Haigh, executive secretary; J. Harry 
White of the Bard-Parker Co., Paul 
Schulz of Doran Bros.; Robert J. 
Dobbs, State Trade school director and 
Paul S. Parsons, manager of the State 
Employment office. 


Development 


A JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 
PROJECT will be sponsored by the 
Meriden Manufacturers’ Association 
with quarters available one night a 
week at the Boys’ Club. E. G. Tracy 
of Manchester, representative of the 
national organization promoting this 
movement to teach the fundamentals 
of business to companies of sixteen 
youths, between the ages of 16 and 
21, is in charge of the enlistment of 
local youths in the project. As soon 
as organization is completed, a char- 
ter is granted by Junior Achievement. 
The company is then “incorporated” 
and authorized by its charter to sell 
stock. 











PRODUCTION WITHOUT EXPANDING 
YOUR PLANT 


We have available facilities for such operations as 
Milling, Drilling, Profiling, Punch Pressing and 
Metal Spinning. 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO FURWISH DETAILS 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Est. 1891! 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
TEL. 3-5258 : 230 PARK AVENUE 

' ‘TEL. MU-3-9772 
MEMBER OF THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 
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Leaders for the first group of six- 
teen will be Adolph M. Roszelle, cost 
accountant for the New Departure 
Mfg. Co., as business leader; Edmund 
P. Hogan, assistant advertising man- 
ager of the International Silver Co., 
as marketing man; and Lawrence A. 
Smith, director of the State Trade 
School, as production craftsman. 

The committee sponsors include: 
W. O. Hughart, secretary, the Charles 
Parker Company; Clifford I. Packer, 
president, the Packer Machine com- 
pany; W. F. Minor, vice president, the 
Miller company; Frederick M. Stevens, 
general manager, Factory “E”, In- 
ternational Silver Company; John J. 
Curry, superintendent, New Depar- 
ture division. 

Parker B. Allen, president, the Mer- 
iden Gravure company; Walter Morris, 
International Silver company; John C. 
Diller, superintendent of the Boys’ 
club; Raymond P. Walker, principal, 
Meriden High school; Lawrence A. 
Smith, director, State Trade school, 
and William J. Wilcox, secretary the 
Manufacturers’ association, all of 
Meriden, and R. G. Hall, superintend- 
ent, R. Wallace and Sons Manufactur- 
ing company, of Wallingford. 


Died 


RICHARD H. GILLESPIE, editor- 
in-chief and publisher of The Stam- 
ford Advocate, one of Stamford’s 
leading business men and one of its 
most prominent citizens for more than 
three decades, died at noon, January 
15 in Stamford Hospital of coronary 
thrombosis. He was 63 years of age, 
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In a spirit of humble apprecia- 
tion I acknowledge for myself and 
children the abundance of beauti- 
ful floral tributes and the many 
personal and written evidences of 


warm personal 


sympathy and 


understanding bestowed following 
the passing of Mrs. Hubbard, 
January 25, 1941. 


E. Kent Hubbard. 


and had only been ill for a week prior 
to his passing. 

Born in Stamford, August 13, 1877, 
son of the late Richard Henry and 
Sarah E. Scofield Gillespie, he received 
his early education in Stamford pub- 
lic schools and was graduated from 
Stamford High School in 1895. Im- 
mediately afterwards he entered the 
employ of The Stamford Advocate, 
then directed by his father. At first he 
was connected with The Advocate’s 
job printing department, but five 
years later opened the firm’s New York 
office where he remained in charge for 
11 years. In 1906 when the Gillespie 
Bros., Inc., was formed, he became 
secretary, and later in 1911, treasurer 
and general manager of The Stamford 
Advocate. Upon the death of his 
uncle, E. T. W. Gillespie, in 1923, 
Mr. Gillespie became editor-in-chief 
of the newspaper. 


IN HIS annual report the president of an important New England firm said, 
“I am pleased to report that the affairs of your company are in ship-shape 
condition. In order to deal effectively with the new set of problems with 
which all businesses are currently faced, changes had to be made. Time was 
important, therefore The Worden Company management engineers were 
employed to make recommendations that would assure making the right 


changes in the right way. 


“As a result, improvements were made that increased net profits $225,000 
over last year. Other improvements are under way that will further reduce 


expenses and increase production.” 
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Other business organizations with 
which he was associated were: the 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co., of which 
he was president; the Viscol Co., as 
vice president; the Fidelity Title and 
Trust Co., vice president and director; 
the Stamford Savings Bank, of which 
he was a director. His newspaper ac- 
tivities included membership in the 
Associated Press, which he served as a 
director for Connecticut; and he was 
a member of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association. 

Always interested in the city’s prog- 
ress and in the betterment of its civic, 
business, welfare and humane institu- 
tions, “R. H.”, as he was affection- 
ately known to his close associates, 
gave freely of his time to the service 
of many organizations as follows: 
Chairman of the Draft Board, 27-B, 
of Stamford; former president and 
director of the Stamford Chamber of 
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Commerce; director of the Y.M.C.A., 
and of the former Morris Plan Bank, 
the Stamford Boys’ Club, the Stam- 
ford Gun Club, the Stamford Hospi- 
tal and Ferguson Library. He also de- 
voted many years of service to the 
Connecticut Humane Society, of which 
he was a vice president and director, 
and since 1925 chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Stamford- 
Greenwich branch to which he was 
reelected annually. 

Although a Republican and actively 
interested in the welfare of his party, 
Mr. Gillespie never sought public 
office and declined numerous offers to 
serve on public boards. 

He was an enthusiastic horseman 
and yachtsman, being a member of 
the Lido Country Club of Long Beach, 
L. I., and the Stamford Yacht Club. 
He was also a member of the former 
Suburban Club, a former member of 
the Ox Ridge Hunt Club, a member 
of the Kiwanis Club, the Stamford 
Boy Scout Council and a director of 
Beaver College. He was a thirty-second 
degree Mason and a member and elder 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Stamford. 

Besides his many activities and mem- 
berships, his organization was also a 
member of The Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Inc. 

Mr. Gillespie is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Sarah B. Pounds Gillespie; 
a son, Richard H. Gillespie, Jr., who 
is connected with the New Haven Rail- 
road offices in New Haven; two daugh- 
ters, Miss Elizabeth Gillespie and Miss 
Jean Gillespie, a student at the Ethel 
Walker School in Simsbury; his 
brothers, William F. Gillespie, Schuyler 
Gillespie and Kingsley Gillespie, all 
of Stamford; three sisters, Mrs. Eugene 
Blake, and the Misses Elsie R. and 
Edna Gillespie of Stamford. 
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EDWARD ROBIE GRIER, 71, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Company, died unexpectedly Tuesday 
night, February 11, in Charleston, 
S. C. Mr. Grier, a leader in the indus- 
trial life ef Hartford and Connecticut 
for more than 30 years, was stricken 
while motoring to Miami, Fla., with 
his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Grier, and 
secretary, Miss Alice M. Daniels. 

Born September 1, 1869, in Mt. Joy, 
Penna., a son of John Alexander and 
Anna E. Marr Grier, he was a de- 
scendant of distinguished Colonial 
ancestry. Mr. Grier attended public 
schools in Philadelphia. Shortly after 


entering high school, however, he 
elected to go to work and become a 
shop apprentice in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Among later jobs was 
one in the first moving picture studio, 
operated by a professor engaged by the 
University of Pennsylvania to make 
motion pictures from a_ scientific 
standpoint. 

In the fall of 1887, he entered the 
employ of the Marr Construction 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, as an 
electrical tester. He later had charge 
of the company’s “inside wiring”. Sub- 
sequently he was interested in the 
electric lighting of the Hoosac Tunnel 
and engaged on the electrical work of 
the Chicago Athletic Club building. 

In 1895, he became western branch 
manager for the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany of Bridgeport and, after several 
years, a partner in the Hubbell-Grier 
Company of Bridgeport. He returned 
to Bryant, however, as general man- 
ager for a time. In 1906 he became 
part owner of the Perkins Corporation 
of Hartford, conducted by Charles 
Perkins, a pioneer mechanic in the 
electrical wiring device field. 

Mr. Grier took over the entire man- 
agement of the company which became 
the Arrow Electric Company in 1908 
and was merged with the Hartford & 
Hegeman Manufacturing Company in 
1927. In addition to heading the board 
of the local company, Mr. Grier was 
vice president and director of the 


Washington Porcelain Company and a 
director of Arrow Electric Switches 
Ltd., London, England, and of Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Ltd., Canada. 

His affiliations included the Hart- 
ford Club, the Hartford Golf Club, 
the Farmington Country Club, the 
Madison Beach Club and the Wam- 
panoag Country Club. He was also a 
charter member of the Electrical 
Manufacturers Club. 

Following in the footsteps of his 
father who had been a chief engineer 
in the U. S. Navy and an engineer at 
the U. S. Mint in Philadelphia, as a 
student of economics, finance and re- 
lated subjcts, particularly coinage, Mr. 
Grier studied these subjects extensively. 
In 1933 he published for private dis- 
tribution a book, ‘““The Depression As 
It Appears to a Businessman”. He 
traveled extensively and made two 
trips around the world. 

In 1895 he married Miss Lucy Par- 
thenia Bosworth of Lee, Mass., who 
died in May, 1922. In 1926, he married 
Mrs. Elizabeth Corrigan Plunkett of 
Hartford. He leaves his wife; a son, of 
his first marriage, Edward Bosworth 
Grier, who is secretary of the electric 
company; a sister, Mrs. James F. Russ 
of West Hartford; and four grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were held Friday, 
February 14, at the Asylum Hill Con- 
gregational Church, with the Rev. 
David McKeith, Jr., D.D., pastor, of- 
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ficiating. Burial was made in Cedar 
Hill Cemetery. 
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WILLIAM FOULDS, SR., 95, 
among the last of Manchester’s early 
industrialists, died on January 28 at 
his home after a long illness. 

Mr. Foulds was president of the 
Lydall and Foulds Paper Company 
and treasurer of the Colonial Board 
Company, The William Foulds Com- 
pany, and the Manchester Water Com- 
pany, and was active in their operation 
until illness incapacitated him in Sep- 
tember, 1939. He was widely known 
as a paper manufacturer of more than 
40 years and as a manufacturer of knit- 
ting needles during the Civil War. 


Native of Wittick, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, he lived in Manchester nearly 85 
years, spending all that time in the 
north end and was among that sec- 
tion’s early manufacturers of paper. 
After coming to this country at the 
age of 13, he settled in New Britain 
where he became associated with his 
uncle, Henry Lydall, in a small manu- 
facturing business. Shortly before the 
Civil War the firm was moved here 
and Mr. Foulds and his uncle began 
the manufacture of knitting needles. 
Without means of distributing their 
product, the youthful Mr. Foulds was 
assigned to the task of selling the 
needles and he traveled throughout the 
eastern seaboard disposing of them to 
knitting mills. Later he withdrew from 
the partnership and started his own 
paper company. He organized the 
Lydall and Foulds paper company 


more than 40 years ago and three years 
later formed the William Foulds Com- 
pany. Organization of the Colonial 
Board Company followed in 1913. 
More than a half century ago with 
the late W. H. Childs and others, he 
formed the Manchester Water Com- 
pany which still serves as a water 
supply for residents in the north end. 

At one time he operated the Eastern 
Straw Board Company in Versailles, 
Conn. He was also associated more than 
30 years ago with Charles Lydall in the 
grocery business in New Britain. 

Mr. Foulds leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Carrie A. (Straw) Foulds; a son, Wil- 
liam Foulds, Jr., who heads the Man- 
chester Water Company and the Wil- 
liam Foulds Company; a daughter, 
Mrs. Calvin Weidner of Hartford; 
three grandchildren and two great- 
granddaughters. 
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CARLTON J. BATES, Chester in- 
dustrialist, died at his home Saturday 
morning, January 4. He was 93 years 
old and the descendant of an old New 
England family, whose life-long con- 
tributions to the industrial and social 
welfare of his town are deeply mourned 
by the many persons who looked up 
to him as one of the country’s most 
respected citizens. 

The son of Joseph Wells Bates and 
Mary Lane Bates, he started at the age 
of 14 with a job as a builder of fires 
for a new company just then begin- 
ning business while still studying in 
the schools of Chester. The firm was 
Tyler & Post, manufacturers of ivory 
sleeve and collar buttons. At the age 
of 16 years he completed his formal 
schooling continuing his work at the 
Tyler & Post factory. His outside 
studies at Hannum’s Business school, 
now known as Morse’s Business school, 
prepared him for the job of bookkeeper 
for the Tyler & Post firm. 

Changes in the firm were many, and 
it finally passed into the hands of 
Carlton Bates who was 26 years of 
age at the time. Mr. Bates added the 
manufacture of bone crochet hooks to 
the ivory sleeve and collar buttons of 
the original plant, and later added 
steel and wire crochet hooks and an 
extensive line of manicure sets and 
knitting needles. The latter articles 
during the last World war were made 
and sold by the thousands by the firm. 
In 1905 came the purchase of the fac- 
tory of S. Silliman & Company, which 
was subsequently torn down to make 
way for the present modern plant. 
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Until his death, Mr. Bates remained 
at the head of the firm which took 
the name, C. J. Bates & Son. During 
the last 20 years he had gradually re- 
linquished most of the responsibilities 
connected with the business to his son, 
devoting most of his time and interest 
to other current affairs, living in 
Chester during the warmer months of 
the year and spending each winter in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Mr. Bates represented the town of 
Chester in the State Legislature, 1907- 
08. In politics he was a Republican and 
served on the Republican Town Com- 
mittee for over ten years. He held 
directorships in several institutions, 
and was one of the organizers of the 
Chester Trust Company. He also 
served as a director and one time presi- 
dent of the Essex National Bank. 


Mr. Bates was made a Mason in 
Trinity Lodge, Deep River, in 1868. 
He later transferred his membership to 
Solar Lodge in Chester when that 
lodge received its charter. In 1878 he 
became a member of Burning Bush 
Chapter, R.A.M. Both of these organi- 
zations in recent years have fittingly 
observed Mr. Bates’ long membership. 
He was also a member of Cyrene Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, a 32nd 
degree Mason and a member of Sphinx 
Temple, A.A.O.N.M.S. of Hartford. 

Besides his second wife, he leaves, 
by his first marriage, a son, Hamilton 
C. Bates; four daughters, Mrs. Grace 
Bates Whitman of Salem, Mass., Mrs. 
Helen Bates Loomis of Revenna, O., 
Mrs. Florence Bates Burwell of New 
Haven and Mrs. Maude Bates Phelps 
of West Hartford; 14 grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Funeral services were held at the 
Chester Congregational Church with 
the Rev. James Lenhart, pastor off- 
ciating, assisted by Rev. Dwight C. 
Stone of Norwichtown. Burial was 
made in Fountain Hill Cemetery, 
Deep River. 





Exhibition 


“THE MAGIC OF MODERN 
PLASTICS”, a colored, sound movie 
produced by Modern Plastics Maga- 
zine, was shown on January 31 before 
the Foremen’s Club of Meriden. The 
16 mm. film portrays the story of the 
quick and phenomenal growth of the 
plastics industry since the days when 
John Wesley Hyatt was searching for 
a new and cheaper material for the 


manufacture of billiard balls. The 
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actual tale of a product from its origin 
in the laboratory, through the various 
manufacturing processes until it makes 
its appearance on merchandise counters 
throughout the country, is dramati- 
cally told. Also shown in the film are 
practical achievements in the field of 
plastics during 1939 as represented by 
the prize-winning items in the Fifth 
Annual Modern Plastics Competition, 
sponsored by Modern Plastics Maga- 


zine. 
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AN ANNUAL EXHIBIT in co- 
operation with the design department 
of the Meriden state trade school and 
Meriden and Wallingford concerns 
was held in the auditorium of the 
school from January 25 to February 2. 
The object of the display was to stimu- 
late public interest in “art-in-indus- 
try”. Items included silver, holloware 
and flatware, jewelry, glass, plastics 
prints, boxes, bathroom accessories, 
electric lighting fixtures appliances, 
vacuum jug sets and giftwares. 

The following manufacturers ex- 
hibited: International Silver Company; 
R. Wallace and Sons Mfg. Company, 
Wallingford; The Wallingford Com- 
pany; Ellmore Silver Company; The 
Napier Company; Manning, Bowman 
and Company; Shaw Paper Box Com- 
pany; Niland Glass Company; The 
Meriden Gravure Company; The 
Charles Parker Company; General 
Electric Company; The Miller Com- 
pany; and The Judd Company, Wal- 
lingford. 
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A FIRE PREVENTION DEMON- 
STRATION was presented by the 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
of Hartford before the Insilco Fore- 
men’s Association meeting held on 
February 17. The inflammability and 
explosive properties of commonly used 
materials, such as starch, wood flour, 
celluloid, cotton, gasoline, etc. were 
impressively demonstrated and de- 
scribed by F. W. Sehl, chemical en- 
gineer of the Etna Casualty and 
Surety Company, assisted by D. F. 
Mower. 
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“THIS IS NEW ENGLAND”, 
sound motion picture release of the 
New Haven Railroad, graphically 
traces the industrial development of 
New England from colonial to mod- 
ern times—the drama of New Eng- 
land industrial progress paced to the 
power and speed of New England’s 


modern transportation system, or the 
New Haven Railroad. Reservations for 
this 16 mm. production are being ac- 
cepted for showings to interested 
clubs and groups, including schools, 
service clubs and other adult groups 
in southern New England. Inquiries 
should be directed to S. A. Boyer, 
Manager, Publicity and Advertising, 
Room 596, South Station, Boston. 


Expansion 


THE HENRY & WRIGHT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Hartford, has applied to the Building 
Inspection Department for a permit to 
build a two-story addition to its plant 
at 760 Windsor Street. Cost of the 
proposed stock room would be around 
$7,500. Mylchreest & Reynolds are the 
architects. 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT has 
officially authorized the Bullard Com- 
pany to proceed with facilities to in- 
crease production of vertical turret 
lathes for national defense industries, 
according to Edward P. Bullard, Jr., 
president. The $4,000,000 expansion 
program will include building con- 
struction, acquisition of machine tools 
and other necessary equipment. 


At the 13-acre site in Fairfield—re- 
cently purchased for the expansion— 
the construction of a modern fireproof 
building of steel and brick, 180 feet 
wide and 500 feet long was started on 
February 5 by the Turner Construc- 
tion Company of New York. 


The Bullard Company is said to 
have a backlog of orders totaling over 
$30,000,000. 
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THE PECK SPRING COMPANY 
will build an addition of 18 feet onto 
one wing of its Plainville plant, using 
the extra room to relieve an over- 
crowded condition, it was learned from 
Lester Peck, president. 

H. C. Baum, president of the H. C. 
Baum & Co., Inc. has announced that 
a large addition will be constructed to 
the process plant as soon as weather 
conditions are favorable. Defense 
orders received by the factory made 
an addition necessary. Land for the 
site of the addition was purchased 
from George W. Carlson, of West 
Hartford. 
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A $75,000 ADDITION TO THE 
NORWALK LOCK COMPANY, 
South Norwalk, has been started by 
Caulway, Inc., builders of Washing- 
ton Village, the government housing 
project at Day, Raymond and Water 
streets. In the new addition munition 
components for the United States War 
Department will be turned out. 
Because the ammunition parts are 
needed in the war defense program, 
the government has given Caulway, 
Inc. a right-of-way to speed up con- 
struction of the building. With 
priority claims granted it by the gov- 
ernment, the builders will be able to 
buy steel out of stock, instead of 
waiting in turn. After the first story 
is completed, work will be begun 
on the second and third floors. The 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CoO. 
Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 












WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. 
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PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


MAYNARD ASSOCIATES 
29 Leavenworth St. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 

Power Transmission Specialties 


Gears to order—Spurs, Helicals, 
Worms and Wheels 
Flexible Couplings for all types of 
machinery 
Variable Speed V-Belt Pulley 
Drives 
Gear Reducers 
D. P. Maynard 





Cc. H. Nye 





SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
DOLAN 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


151 Orange Ave., West Haven 
Phone New Haven 9-1224 


“The Only Steel Warehouse in 
Conn. Dealing EXCLUSIVELY 
in Sheet and Strip Steel” 


WE SHEAR TO YOUR SIZE 


first story will occupy 12,000 square 
feet of land facing on Marshall street. 
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IN BRIDGEPORT, the Remington 
Arms Company filed an application for 
a building permit to erect a stable and 
a guard house in Remington Park at 
a cost of $15,000. 





The General Electric Company 
made application for a permit to build 
an additional story on a machine shop 
on Bond street at a cost of $12,500. 

An application for a permit for gen- 
eral repairs on the Kossuth street 
plant of the Saltex Company was filed. 
Cost of the repair work was estimated 
at $3,000. 
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THE NEW RUSSELL MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY addition in 
Middletown, expected to be ready 
within two weeks, was reported at the 
February 12 annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the company when direc- 
tors were re-elected. The company is 
operating three shifts with several 
government orders on hand, and will 
utilize the extra space immediately 
when it is available. 

The directors re-elected are G. M. 
Williams of Torrington, Marshall N. 
Jarvis of Portland, Charles T. Tread- 
way of Farmington, Arthur P. Day, 
H. K. W. Welch and J. Harold Wil- 
liams of Hartford, S. St. John Morgan 
and Allan Forbes of Boston, and T. M. 
Russell of Middletown. 
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LOOKING TO ADDITIONAL 
DEFENSE ORDERS, the Pioneer 
Parachute Company will practically 
double its manufacturing space in the 
Cheney Mills, Manchester, it was an- 
nounced by President Henry R. Mal- 
lory. The company is already at work 
on orders for more than $1,000,000 
worth of parachutes to be used largely 
by the Army. Work is also going for- 
ward for the Navy and for civilian 
users of parachutes. The business now 
on hand will keep the present plant 
facilities occupied for a long time, but 
with the increase planned in space, and 
the acquisition of additional ma- 
chinery, the company will be able to 
continue to expand. 

The Pioneer company had planned 
to enlarge in the velvet mill, but these 
plans were altered to utilize space being 
vacated by the Temple Cabinet com- 
pany which is moving to Mystic. 

In the meantime the parachute 
company is continuing its experimen- 
tation with new types of parachutes, 
and in opening new fields will seek to 
enlarge the present demand. 
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IN STAMFORD THE HENRY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


manufacturers of ladies’ bags and 
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leather goods, have leased the entire 
third floor of the Industrial Building 
in which they now occupy the second 
floor. This expansion, made necessary 
by the firm’s increased business, now 
gives them a total area of 30,000 
square feet. Henry Meyers, president 
of the company, has advised Secretary 
E. G. Kingsbury of the Stamford 
Chamber of Commerce that after the 
installation of new machinery 75 addi- 
tional machine operators will be em- 
ployed. The lease runs for five years. 
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CONSTRUCTION of a substantial 
addition to the Sargeant Street plant 
of Veeder-Root, Inc. in Hartford is 
now being planned, according to an 
announcement by Graham H. An- 
thony, president, in January. It was 
expected that work would start early 
in February on the new unit of 50,000 
square feet of floor space at a cost of 
approximately $200,000. With this 
addition completed the production of 
the Hartford plant has been more than 
doubled since 1935. “The immediate 
urgency of the plant facilities is due 
to a large defense order for the British 
government”, Mr. Anthony stated. 

In a brief resume of the develop- 
ment of Veeder-Root, President An- 
thony said: 

“Our counting devices today are a 
far cry from the first such product, 
namely the bicycle cyclometer, pat- 
ented by Cyrus H. Veeder, and put 
into production in 1895 in the infant 
Veeder manufacturing plant, then 
located in the building occupied by 
America’s oldest newspaper, The 
Hartford Courant. 

“In May, 1928, the Veeder Manu- 
facturing Company and the Root 
Company of Bristol, formerly the C. 
J. Root Company, were consolidated 
into Veeder-Root, Inc., with main 
offices in Hartford. The Veeder Manu- 
facturing Company had already won 
its place of prominence in the manu- 
facture of counting devices for the 
smaller type of machine and in die 
casting. Also, over a period of years 
the Root Company had achieved equal 
reputation in the development and 
manufacture of counting devices for 
application in the heavier industries 
and in the manufacture of hinges and 
metal stampings and in job plating. 

“Our counting devices have counted 
everything on earth,” remarked Mr. 
Anthony. “Most familiar to the aver- 
age person is the counting device on 
the modern gasoline pump that shows 
you not only the gallons and fractions 





of gallons that go into your tank but 
also the cost in dollars and cents. 

“Counting appliances have checked 
products around the world. Our com- 
pany maintains its own branch offices 
in a dozen cities in this country, plus 
many other sales outlets and maintains 
sufficient foreign branch offices to 
serve all parts of the world.” 
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AT PRATT & WHITNEY AIR- 
CRAFT DIVISION of United Air- 
craft Corporation two 80-foot exten- 
sions, one on the north and one on the 
south, will be added to the Engineer- 
ing Building, it was announced on 
February 11. The wings will include 
three floors and a basement and will 
almost double the present available 
engineering building area of the air- 
craft engine manufacturer. 

Work on the additions will be 
started immediately by the Turner 
Construction Company of Boston. 
The first two floors will be of brick 
and reinforced concrete construction, 
and the top floor will be of glass and 
steel. Ventilating equipment will be 
contained in fan rooms surmounting 
the top floor. 





Miscellaneous 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A SERV- 
ICE AND INFORMATION OF- 
FICE in the Department of Commerce 
has been announced by John F. Sin- 
nott, New York District Office Man- 
ager, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Commerce Department. 
The primary objective of the Service 
and Information Office will be to put 
businessmen, wherever possible, in 
direct touch with the government 
official who can best give consideration 
to the particular problem presented. 
Quarters for the Service and Infor- 
mation Office have been established 
and are in operation just off the main 
lobby of the Department of Commerce 
Building in Room 1060. 
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FINAL OR POSSIBLE SEMI- 
FINAL reorganization plan for Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., has been 
drafted by William J. Wardall, trustee, 
and representatives of the three secur- 
ity holders’ protective committees, ac- 
cording to authoritative sources. A 
single plan will be submitted to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
with possible action on it by the end 
of April. 


Two agreements are involved, In 
the first, Mr. Wardall dealt with the 
preference stockholders’ committee 
and with the common stockholders’ 
committee. The second agreement was 
with the bondholders’ committee. The 
new agreements have the effect of in- 
creasing the proportion of the present 
preference stockholders by 30,000 
shares, or approximately $750,000. If 
an underwriting should be found to 
be impossible for the new bonds and 
new preferred stock under the terms 
set forth in the present trustee’s plan, 
the agreements would raise carrying 
charges on the senior securities by 
$30,000 a year. 


Moved 


THE CUTLERY DIVISION of 


Remington Arms Company, Bridge- 
port, was recently purchased by Pal 
Blade Company of Montreal, Platts- 
burg, N. Y., and Buenos Aires, one of 
the largest independent razor blade 
makers in the United States. 

Bridgeport lost this portion of Rem- 
ington’s business because if the need 
of factory space at the Barnum avenue 
plant of Remington to carry on a pro- 
gram of ammunition manufacture. 

Attempts were made by the chamber 
of commerce to interest the razor 
plant in a Bridgeport location, but 
according to the new owners, time 
did not permit the erection of a fac- 
tory, and plans for the transfer of 
operations to Holyoke, Mass. have been 
announced by J. L. Mailman, President 
of the Pal Blade Company. 


Pay Check 


EMPLOYES OF NEW DEPAR- 
TURE DIVISION of General Motors 
Corporation in both Bristol and Mer- 
iden will receive approximately $286,- 
052 of a total sum of $8,063,840 
being distributed by the corporation 
to employes in the United States and 
Canada under the provisions of the 
Employes’ Savings and Investment 
Plan. 

Altogether there were 1,096 New 
Departure employes in Bristol who 
put deposits of $111,865 in the plan. 
They will receive $208,068 in distribu- 
tion. The difference is given by the 
corporation in cash and common 
stock. 

Meriden employes of New Depar- 
ture will receive about $78,000. A 
total of 349 Meriden depositors had 
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deposits totaling $41,927. The cor- 
poration provided the balance. 

Employes who have a year or more 
of continuous service and who are 
called into the military service of the 
United States will receive a special 
bonus amounting to one-half month’s 
salary in the case of salaried employes 
and 80-hours’ pay at the current rate 
in the case of hourly rated workers. 
This latter announcement was made 
by Frederick G. Hughes, general man- 
ager in Bristol, who explained that 
payments will also be made to those 
who have already been called into the 
service. The announced policy does not 
cover employes who leave New Depar- 
ture to work for the Federal Govern- 
ment as inspectors or instructors on 
the Vocational Education Program for 
the National Defense, he added. Pay- 
ment of the bonuses will be made by 
New Departure upon receipt of certifi- 
cation from the commanding officer 
of the unit in which the employe is 
serving. Many young men in both 
Bristol and Meriden are expected to 
benefit from the policy. 


xk 


EXTRA COMPENSATION for all 
factory employes of the Russell Manu- 
facturing Company, Middletown, was 
announced February 4 by G. M. Wil- 
liams, president, and Arthur J. La- 
Barge, president of the Narrow Fabrics 
Textile Federal Union. It is believed 
the plan will be the solution of the 
wage problem, since employes will 
participate automatically in increased 
earnings of the company and can gain 
advantageously through their produc- 
tion improvement. Mr. Williams said 
that the arrangement is further evi- 
dence of the fine relationship which 
has been maintained continuously with 
the employes of the company since 
February 1934, when the first agree- 
ment was made between the union 
and the company. 
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SEVERAL EMPLOYES of Landers, 
Frary and Clark, New Britain, now in 
military service are to receive a bonus 
of one week’s pay, it was announced 
by the company early in February. 
The special bonus is to be paid to each 
employe so serving the country pro- 
vided he had been in the company’s 
employ one year before entering into 
the service. The policy is retroactive to 
January 1. Payment is to be made in 
each case upon receipt of certification 
from the commanding officer of the 
unit in which the employee is serving. 








Jobs and seniority will also be kept 
for these employes. 


Personnel 





H. BISSELL CAREY, president of 
Automatic Refrigerating Company, 
was elected a director of Smyth Manu- 
facturing Company at the annual 
meeting of stockholders held February 
3. William P. Conklin, Jr. was elected 
a stockholders’ auditor, succeeding his 
father, and is the third generation of 
the family to be connected with the 
concern, of which Hamilton W. Conk- 
lin was a founder. 


xk * 


DR. JAMES H. BIRAM, a prac- 
ticing Hartford physician for 30 years 
and associate visiting surgeon at Hart- 
ford Hospital, has accepted the ap- 
pointment of director of medicine and 
surgery at Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, effective 
February 1. The increasing number of 
employes at Colt’s made necessary the 
creation of the new position of medical 
director, Samuel M. Stone, president, 
told the press. About 5,000 persons are 
now employed at the company’s three 
plants. In his new capacity, Dr. Biram, 
who has been consulting physician to 
Colt’s for 24 years, will have charge 
of the medical staff at all three plants. 
Most of the work is surgical, it was 
explained. 

Dr. Biram, whose office was at 179 
Allyn Street, was graduated from 
Amherst College and Cornell Medical 
School and was appointed consulting 
physician at Colt’s shortly before this 
country’s entry into the first World 
War, a position he retained until the 
present time. 


x** 


HENRY R. McLANE AND 
KEITH SMITH, JR. became new 
directors of the J. M. Ney Company, 
Hartford at the annual meeting of 
stockholders held January 30. Mr. 
McLane is a partner in the insurance 
firm of William R. Penrose & Com- 
pany, and Mr. Smith is general super- 
intendent of the Ney Company’s 
Hartford office and plant. 

The directors elected two new ofh- 
cers of the company, W. P. Conklin, 
Jr., of Farmington, former secretary, 
was made vice-president and treasurer. 
Charles L. Heath of West Hartford, 
former assistant treasurer, was made 
secretary and assistant treasurer. Harry 
C. Ney, president of the company 





since its incorporation in 1909, was 
reelected to that office, and B. H. Rec- 
tor of Windsor was reelected vice- 
president and sales manager. Mr. Ney, 
Mr. Conklin and Mr. Heath are in- 
cluded among the directors reelected. 
The company manufactures precious 
metal alloys for dental and industrial 
uses. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Staten 
Island, N. Y. In 1924 he was graduated 
from Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. and from Yale University in 
1928, following which he became asso- 
ciated with his father in the ranching 
business at Linwood, Utah, until 
1929, when he entered Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for a one- 
year course. At the completion of this 
course Mr. Smith joined the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., remaining there until January, 
1931, at which time he became con- 
nected with the Ney Company. 

Mr. McLane, a native of Millbrook, 
N. Y., attended St. Paul’s School, 
N. H., and graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in the class of 1928. From 1930 
to 1934 he was employed by the 7Ztna 
Insurance Company, being appointed 
on the latter date special agent in 
charge of Connecticut for the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company of 
London. In 1937 he joined William R. 
Penrose & Company, becoming a part- 
ner in that concern in January, 1939. 
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HENRY D. FOWLER, of Wethers- 
field, comptroller of the Fuller Brush 
Company, was elected in January to 
the company’s board of directors. A 
native of Stormville, N. Y., Mr. Fow- 
ler worked for the Wall Street Journal 
for a short time. Prior to his connec- 
tion with Fuller Brush in the account- 
ing department in March 1921, he had 
worked with the J. M. Ney Company 
in Hartford for eight years. In Janu- 
ary, 1938, Mr. Fowler was made 
comptroller of Fuller Brush. He is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club, City 
Club and Indian Hill Country Club. 


kkk 


RAYMOND J. KENSEL, a foreman 
at the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Middletown, was installed 
early in February as president of the 
Middlesex County Industrial council. 
Mr. Kensel attended the Middletown 
Trade school and for the last 17 years 
has been employed by the Russell 
Manufacturing company where he is 
now foreman of the belting and auto- 
motive department. 
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Mr. Kensel was inducted in office 
by retiring president, S. J. Foley of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company. Other 
officers elected for the coming year 
are Leon Voisin of the Gong Bell 
Manufacturing Company, East Hamp- 
ton, vice president; D. B. Brownlow 
of the Russell Company, recording 
secretary; August Von Hagen of the 
Trade school, treasurer; Ivar F. Hall 
of the Y. M. C. A., executive secretary. 


xk * 


JULIUS B. SMITH was reelected 
president of the Waterbury Buckle 
Company Monday, February 6, at the 
annual meeting. Other officers are 
Jerome R. LaVigne, vice president and 
treasurer; Martin T. Lynn, second 
vice president; and Henry E. C. Hill, 
secretary. Directors elected for the 
coming year include C. Sanford Bull, 
Irving H. Chase, John P. Elton, David 
C. Griggs, Warren F. Kaynor, Jerome 
R. LaVigne and Julius B. Smith. 


xk kk 


THE RESIGNATION OF 
CHARLES L. MORRIS of New- 
town, state aeronautics commissioner 
for 10 years, was announced January 
29 by the Governor’s office. Commis- 
sioner Morris will leave March 12 to 
accept a position in private industry, 
he advised Governor Hurley in a letter. 
His four-year term ends June 1 of 
this year. 


Pulse 


A DIVIDEND of $1.75 per share on 
the capital stock of The Southern 
New England Telephone Company for 
the first quarter of 1941 was declared 
by the directors of the company at a 
meeting held February 4. The dividend 
is payable Tuesday, April 15, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31. 


xk 


THE 25,000TH ENGINE to be 
manufactured by the Pratt & Whitney 
Air craft Division of United Aircraft 
Corporation rolled off the assembly 
line at the East Hartford plant on 
January 23, 1941. Among those who 
were on hand for the occasion, just 
prior to shipment of the engine to the 
U. S. Army Air Corps, were E. E. 
Wilson, President of United Aircraft; 
and L. S$. Hobbs, Engineering Manager; 
A. V. D. Willgoos, Chief Engineer; 
W. A. Parkins, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer, G. H. D. Miller, Factory Man- 
ager; D. Jack, Assistant Factory Man- 


AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, President 


Financial Condition as of December 31, 1940 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $716,246,782.73 
Liabilities.................... 


sai 676,065,461.25 
NINETY-FIRST NN incidcovcieacescuniseds $15,000,000.00 


ANNUAL STATEMENT Surplus ree 25,181,321.48 


Surplus to policyholders 40,181,321.48 
Securities carried at $12,811,124.83 in the above statement are deposited with public authorities as required by law. 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THIRTY-FIRST $ 1,000,000.00 
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Securities carried at $243,769.96 in the above statement are deposited with public authorities as required by law. 


Paid to or for policyholders since organization $1,952,558,198.70 © Life insurance in force . . . . $4,347,658,506.00 
Total premium income, all companies, 1940 . .: $164,940,710.60 © Increase in Life Insurance in force . . $204,335,026.00 
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ager; and W. Levack, Assistant Super- 
intendent, all of the Pratt & Whitney 
division. 

The engine, an 1,850 horsepower 
Double Wasp, is the latest type devel- 
oped by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft in 
its 15-year history. It is used in the 
new Vought XF4U-1 Navy Fighter, 
described as the fastest plane in the 
U. S., and is being installed in Army 
planes being built under the national 
defense program. Only recently a 
modified version of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Double Wasp successfully passed 
Army tests for engines of 2,000 horse- 
power. 


2 ® 
A DIVIDEND of 20 per cent, pay- 


able on all policies expiring during the 
period April 1, to April 30, 1941, has 
been declared by the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. This is 
American Mutual’s 630th consecutive 
dividend of 20% or more. 


xk 


THE BAIRD MACHINE COM- 
PANY, of Stratford, received a $20,- 
205 contract for machines, it was an- 
nounced on February 3. Other Con- 
necticut concerns which received con- 
tracts at the same time included the 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company, 
small arms material; Hanson-Whitney 
Machine Company, Hartford, thread 
gages; Noble and Westbrook Manu- 
facturing Company, East Hartford, 
marking machines; Chase Brass & 
Copper Company, Waterbury, brass; 
and Laminated Shim Company, Glen- 
brook, shims. 


x * * 


DURING JANUARY American 
Airlines, Inc. operated 22,034,853 
revenue passenger miles as compared 
with 17,771,167 operated in January 
a year ago, according to figures re- 
leased by Charles A. Rheinstrom, Vice 
President in Charge of of Sales. Last 
month, American’s Flagships carried 
57,788 revenue passengers as against 
45,939 carried in January of 1940. 

Notable was the increase in passen- 
ger trafic over American’s Southern 
Transcontinental Route between New 
York, Texas, Arizona and Southern 
California. Revenue passenger miles on 
this route in January increased 53.9 
percent over January 1940. 

The gain in business was attributed 
by Mr. Rheinstrom to a marked in- 
crease in vacation travel by air to the 
Sun Country where ranches, inns and 
hotels are enjoying one of their busiest 


seasons. 








THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY, 
one of Middletown’s oldest industries, 
has ceased manufacturing. Before the 
day of the automobile, the company’s 
hammocks were in wide demand, and 
there was a great sale of mosquito net- 
ting and other products. Of late there 
has been little demand for the com- 
pany’s products. 

The business was founded in 1859 
by Isaac Emerson Palmer and the firm 
was incorporated under the laws of 
Connecticut in 1907. Earliest products 
were self-adjusting pulleys, which the 
late Mr. Palmer invented at the age 
of 23, and mosquito canopies. Later 
Mr. Palmer perfected numerous inven- 
tions and held more than 180 patents 
covering articles, machines, processes 
and designs. After the mosquito net- 
ting, he made window screen cloth, 
later crinoline linings and then ham- 
mocks. 

In 1867 the Palmer tentering ma- 
chine was perfected and sold to other 
finishing plants. Then in 1876 Mr. 
Palmer organized the Palmer Tenter- 
ing Machine Company for the manu- 
facture and distribution of the ma- 
chine he perfected. A native of Mont- 
ville, I. E. Palmer was always a manu- 
facturer. 

The cotton woven hammock which 
Mr. Palmer put on the market in 1883 
grew rapidly in popularity and prac- 
tically revolutionized the hammock 
industry. 

No comment was forthcoming as 
to the disposal of the factory build- 
ings. 


ze RR 
DEFENSE AWARDS early in Febru- 


ary were given to three Meriden cor- 
porations and one to a Wallingford 
manufacturer. 

The International Silver Company 
received another $29,210 order for 
silverplated ware and the Miller Com- 
pany was given two awards for brass, 
the first totalling $3,895 and the sec- 
ond $8,122. 

R. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing 
Company of Wallingford received a 
$110,368 order for silverplated ware. 


x kk 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY received another 
defense order from the War Depart- 
ment for cartridge belts. According to 
Secretary Amor P. Smith, the com- 
pany received a government order for 
webbing in the amount of $155,000 
some months ago. This material has 
been made and now a considerable 
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portion of it will be used for fashion- 
ing the cartridge belts. The parts nec- 
essary from stock have been ordered, 
and are expected shortly. 

A training school for weavers was 
started at the plant in January, Secre- 
tary Smith said. This is operated in 
conjunction with the State Trade 
School and the course runs for six 
weeks. Ten students are enrolled for 
the course and 10 more will take the 
training at the close of the first course. 
Instruction is offered both by teach- 
ers from the trade school and em- 
ployees of the Russell company. 


xk *& 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COM- 
PANY announced intention of hiring 
close to 5,000 employes for its plant 
in Bridgeport within the next six 
months. The firm has already spent 
nearly a million dollars on new build- 
ings and equipment in anticipation of 
expanded business and probably two 
more buildings will be erected. 

All the resources of the duPont 
Company, affiliate of the Remington 
Arms Company, have been thrown 
into a nationwide search for skilled 
men. Specialized work in arms plants 
has so far precluded the use of train- 
ing services offered at the state trade 
schools. 


xk 


THE FIRST of 65,000 Garand semi- 
automatic army rifles rolled off the 
assembly line at the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company in January. With 
the inventor John C. Garand among 
the onlookers, Vice-President Edwin S. 
Pugsley of Winchester presented the 
first weapon to Major General Charles 
M. Wesson of Washington, chief of 
the Army Ordnance Department, who 
termed it “the most effective combat 
rifle in the world.” 

Mr. Pugsley predicted that the firm 
would soon be turning out 5,000 guns 
a month under the $8,710,000 con- 
tract to help equip Uncle Sam’s new 
enlarged army. 


x & & 
FIVE BRIDGEPORT FIRMS have 


just received defense contracts, in- 
cluding an order for close to a mil- 
lion dollars worth of small arms ammu- 
nition to be made by the Remington 
Arms Company—the Remington or- 
der of $948,511 placed by the War 
Department which also ordered skeet 
shooting equipment worth $9,940. 
One order went to Manning, Max- 
well and Moore Company, manufac- 
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turers of gauges, and The Acme Shear 
Company also received an order. The 
largest order placed was with the Auto 
Ordnance Corporation, manufacturers 
of the Thompson machine gun. The 
Metropolitan Body Company revealed 
that it had received an order for 5,000 
truck bodies. 


Review 


“MEETING THE DEMAND for 
Faster Production—Industry’s Answer 
to the Emergency”, new pamphlet 
prepared by Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany of Ansonia, directs attention to 
the advantages plant modernization 
offers to lighten the pressure on the 
labor market, reduce costs and maxi- 
mize production per man-hour and 
man-year and make industry’s con- 
tribution to defense one of the highest 
order. The authors further state the 
gradual decline in man-hours per unit 
of output between 1899 and 1919 and 
the sharp reduction between 1919 and 
1931 came to an end in 1933. Since 
1933 data from that source shows 
that no further gains have been made 
on the whole in reducing the labor time 
per unit of output. Instead, the for- 
mer trend has shown signs of reversing 
itself. Coincident with, if not the most 
important cause of that trend, is the 
sharp advance in the average age of 
production machinery. From six to 
eight machines out of each ten in 
important defense industries are over 
ten years of age and do not have the 
improvements developed in the last 


decade. 
* MK 


A NEW CATALOG on modern 
Liquid Level Gauges has just been 
published by the Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Float, Pres- 
sure-Bulb, Pressure, Air Bubbler, 
Counterpoise and Differential Pressure 
type water and liquid level gauges are 
described for all types of applications, 
including the measurement and auto- 
matic control of liquids in open, as well 
as in closed vessels where the surface 
of the liquid is under static pressure. 
It will be noted in this bulletin that 
with these instruments, the level of 
almost every kind of liquid—whether 
flowing, turbulent, corrosive, covered 
with ice or carrying solid matter— 
can be recorded, indicated or auto- 
matically controlled without difficulty. 
A copy of catalog 1015 may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Bristol 
Company. 





AN EIGHT-PAGE BOOKLET tre- 
viewing tax trends of the last ten 
years, and present tax conditions in 
New England, has been completed for 
the New England Council by the Tax 
Foundation of New York. The report 
contains varied colored charts depict- 
ing the growth of federal, state and 
local expenditures, state and local tax 
collections, per capita tax collections 
and state and local net indebtedness. 
Distribution of the booklet is largely 
to chambers of commerce, local and 
state officials, taxpayers’ associations 
and other “tax conscious” individuals. 


Stork 


AN AUTOMATIC BLANKET, 
product of the General Electric Com- 
pany, will offer a flourishing industry 
to Bridgeport if predictions may be 
based upon the gratifying response to 
the new article received thus far. A 
development of W. H. Kearsley of 
the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory in Schenectady, N. Y., the 
blanket has been made in limited num- 
bers for the last four years, but is this 
year, for the first time, being made 
upon a wide scale. The blankets are 
being sold as rapidly as they can be 
made under the present manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

The electric blanket resembles any 
fine-quality wool blanket. Through it 
run heating wires of stranded copper, 
especially insulated and secured in 
individual channels between the warp 
of the blanket. Connected with it is 
a thermostatic control by which the 
desired warmth may be selected before 
retiring. Once the control is set, the 
thermostat will automatically main- 
tain the pre-selected warmth, regard- 
less of fluctuations in the temperature 
of the room or outside. The blanket 
eliminates the necessity of heavy bed 
coverings. 

The manufacturers point out that 
this blanket is not to be confused 
with the familiar heating pad. It oper- 
ates upon an entirely different prin- 
ciple. While the heating pad is de- 
signed to apply heat to a given part 
of the body, the electric blanket func- 
tions to distribute the warmth evenly 
throughout the bed. One electric blan- 
ket, it is calculated, will take the 
place of three average blankets in cold 
weather. 

Only 10 volts are used to operate 
the blanket, less than is required for 
operation of a toy train. The regular 
household current of 110-120 volts is 
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reduced to ten volts by a transformer, 
which may be hung conveniently be- 
neath the bed. A six-foot cord leads 
from the transformer to the little 
control box, about the size of a cigar- 
ette package, by which the user selects 
the desired warmth. The automatic 
blanket is 72 by 86 inches, slightly 
larger than the standard size blanket. 
It weighs but five pounds and comes 
in six colors, is deeply napped, soft 
and resilient, especially woven of the 
finest selected wool and cotton. 

A huge shipment was recently made 
to Texas from the Bridgeport plant. 
There, though the days are hot, the 
nights, because of the quick drop in 
temperature, are cold. The inventors 
and makers believe this provides an 
admirable test for the blanket. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW 
THROTTLING-TYPE air-operated 
temperature controller to its line of 
Free-Vane Automatic Control Instru- 
ments was made recently by the Bris- 
tol Company of Waterbury. The in- 
strument, known as Bristol’s Pre-Set 
Free-Vane Temperature Controller, 
was developed for use on processes 
where the thermal characteristics are 
such that there is a tendency for the 
temperature to exceed the control set- 
ting of the instrument on the initial 
rise. The temperature controller has 
been used with a high degree of success 
on difficult control applications of 
which the shredder in the manufac- 
ture of rayon and cellophane is an 
example. 


REARMAMENT SPEEDS 
ENGINEERING TRAINING 


(Continued from page 10) 


While comment in the foregoing in- 
dicated the extremely small percentage 
of unemployed now enrolled in their 
courses, Major Leonard J. Maloney, 
Director of the State Employment 
Service points out that among the 
registrants in his Bureau are many 
who would take their place more 
quickly in defense industries following 
participation in such a training. Many 
registrants already employed would 
more easily make the shift from pres- 
ent non-defense work to the essential 
industries. 

This type of cooperation points the 
way to a sound and selective procedure 
between industrial management and 
those thousands of young men who are 
stepping into our lines of defense in 
mufti. 





SUBCONTRACTORS AND THE 
WALSH-HEALEY ACT. Now that 
the “farming out” process in defense 
work is getting under way in a big 
way, the question of subjection of 
subcontractors to various federal laws 
is of interest and importance. For 
instance, subcontractors are not sub- 
ject to compliance with the wage and 
hour provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
act. 

The Public Contracts Administrator 
reserves the right to decide in each 
case whether a subcontractor relation- 
ship exists between the manufacturer 
or dealer who has the contract with the 
government and the firms from which 
that manufacturer or dealer secures 
the materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment needed to perform his con- 
tract. The Administrator has, however, 
promulgated some general regulations 
which serve as a guide in determing 
whether there is a true subcontracting 
relationship. If a manufacturer who 
has a contract with the government 
to supply commodities buys materials, 
supplies, articles or equipment to be 
used in manufacturing those com- 
modities and if it is a regular practice 
in the industry of which he is a mem- 
ber to purchase such materials, supplies, 
articles or equipment and not to manu- 
facture them, the vendor of such pur- 
chases is a subcontractor not subject 
to the Walsh-Healey act. If, however, 
it is not regular practice in the indus- 
try to do so, then under a strict inter- 
pretation of the regulation the vendor 
making and supplying such materials, 
supplies, articles or equipment to the 
manufacturer possessing a contract 
with the government stands in the 
position of a substitute manufac- 
turer and is subject to compliance 
with the Act. 

In this respect it should be noted 
that in a recent ruling regarding the 
aircraft industry the Public Contracts 
Administrator has apparently waived 
the requirement of the regulation that 
it be a regular practice in the industry 
to purchase such materials, supplies, 
articles or equipment and not to 


manufacture them and has held that 
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a manufacturer of airplane accessories 
and parts supplying them to an air- 
craft company which has a contract 
to supply airplanes to the government 
is a subcontractor not subject to the 
Act. The Administrator is now con- 
sidering extending this liberal inter- 
pretation to other industries. 

If a dealer having a contract to 
supply commodities to the govern- 
ment causes a manufacturer to deliver 
a share of such materials, supplies, 
articles or equipment required under 
the contract to that dealer for trans- 
mission to the government, then the 
manufacturer is a subcontractor not 
subject to compliance with the Act. 
If, however, the dealer causes that 
manufacturer to ship such materials, 
supplies, articles or equipment directly 
to the government, the manufacturer 
will be bound to comply with the 
Walsh-Healey Act stipulations con- 
tained in the contract between the 
government and the dealer. 
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PAY OF IRON WORKERS was 
described by Rep. Engel of Michigan 
before the House of Representatives. 
Said he “ The iron work in 
the House and Senate Chambers was 
completed yesterday. I spent some 
time this morning in going over the 
facts and pay rolls with the time- 
keeper who kept the time on that job. 
I am going to give you certain further 
facts today which were verified by the 
timekeeper as he and I went over the 
pay rolls for the 3 weeks ending 
December 4, December 11, and 
December 18. These pay rolls cover 
all the expenditures for labor except 
a small sum of $60, which was covered 
by preliminary pay roll of November 
27. These pay rolls, as verified by the 
timekeeper, disclose that the foreman 
on this job during the 3 weeks ending 
December 4, 11, and 18 actually per- 
formed 189 hours of service for which 
he received $625. These figures give 
the actual time he was on the job, not 
including overtime or double time; 
the pay, of course, includes the over- 
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time; 189 hours of actual service for 
which he was paid $625. 

“With each five or six iron workers 
they have a man they call a pusher. 
The foreman, by the way, got a base 
pay of $2.50 an hour and these pushers 
received a base pay of $2.35 an hour. 
These seven pushers each received 
during the same 3 weeks $380.70 for 
120 hours of actual service rendered. 
The iron workers, each received $324 
in pay for 120 hours of actual service 
performed with a base pay of $2 an 
hour. They had apprentices who picked 
up bolts and helped the workers. These 
were paid at a base rate of $1.15. 
They received $123.90, for 88 hours 
of actual work. 

“The total pay roll for these workers 
in the work of erecting this steel 
structure in the House and Senate 
Chambers amounted to $12,790.43 
for handling 237 tons of steel. 

“There was no cutting of any kind. 
The fabricating was all done in the 
factory. 

“T was in error, or rather the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol was in error, when 
he informed me that these men 
received time and a half for over- 
time during the week and double time 
for Saturdays and Sundays. The time- 
keeper this morning informed me that 
they received double time for all over- 
time work and wherever there were 
two shifts working, they received 6 
hours’ pay for each 52 hours of 
work; for instance, one man worked 
6 hours and 15 minutes and he 
received one-half hour’s pay at $2 an 
hour for the extra 15 minutes. 

“I was informed, Mr. Speaker, that 
under the rules of the union a work- 
day in New York is 8 hours a day 
with double time over and above the 
8 hours. Here in the city of Washing- 
ton they have a rule of double time 
over and above a 6-hour day. In other 
words, a man who works in New 
York would get $2 an hour for 8 
hours or a total of $16 pay. In Wash- 
ington he would get $2 an hour for 
the first 6 hours and $4 for the next 
2 hours, or a total of $20 for 8 hours’ 
work.” 





By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


I. C. C. Decision Concerning 
Brokers’ Licenses. Fixing the prin- 
ciples to govern issuance of brokers’ 
licenses, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled: 

1. Brokers lawfully may collect rea- 
sonable compensation from carriers for 
whom they perform brokerage services. 

2. Brokerage of transportation to 
be performed by contract carriers is 
not unlawful in instances where the 
broker negotiates new contracts for 
the carrier. 

3. Brokers are not subject to the 
motor carrier law with respect to 
brokerage services performed for motor 
carriers who are exempt from the cer- 
tificate and permit requirements of 
the statute, such as carriers engaged 
exclusively in transportation of live- 
stock, fish and agricultural com- 
modities. 
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Subsidiary of Two Manufacturers 
Subject to Regulation. Drawing a 
fine line of distinction between private 
and contract carriage, the Motor Car- 


rier Division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ruled that the 
Enterprise Trucking Corporation of 
Long Island City, N. Y. was a con- 
tract carrier although it was organized 
jointly by two manufacturers to per- 
form their private operations exclu- 
sively without compensation. 
Enterprise is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of J. & J. Kohn & Mundus 
Inc., and Thonet Bros., Inc., Long 
Island City furniture manufacturers, 
which pay all the trucking company’s 
expenses and include them in manu- 
facturing costs and in the selling price 
of their products. No separate books 
are kept by Enterprise and it assesses 
no transportation charges. The manu- 
facturers do not undertake to obtain a 
profit from its operations in their 
behalf and it serves no other shippers. 


Among the reasons given by the 
Commission for its ruling were: (1) 
the transportation costs are included 
in the selling price of the manufac- 
turers’ products and each receives 
compensation indirectly for the trans- 


ON HER WAY! 


portation performed; (2) Enterprise 
is not in the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling the commodities it 
transports, but is a separate legal 
entity organized to perform transpor- 
tation exclusively; (3) there is a clear 
intent on the part of both manufac- 
turers to segregate transportation oper- 
ations from their other business; (4) 
while jointly owned vehicles are util- 
ized, each company is receiving bene- 
fits other than those which would flow 
from the operation of a vehicle directly 
owned and operated by one company 
carrying its own property. 

The Commission concluded that the 
operation embraces the essentials of a 
contract carrier as defined by the act 
and, therefore, the applicant must be 
treated as a contract carrier of prop- 
erty for compensation when operating 
under the arrangement described. 


xk * 


Increased Freight Rates Being 
Studied. According to a statement by 
Chairman Eastman, studies are now 
being conducted to determine if an 
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increase in freight rates is feasible. In 
this connection, he stated: ‘Studies 
are now under way in which the 
water carriers, railroads and _ port 
authorities are participating, and in 
which I hope that the motor carriers 
may join, for the purpose of deter- 
mining what increases of rates are 
feasible. If those studies ripen into def- 
inite proposals for increases, the ship- 
pers will of course have an opportu- 
nity to consider such proposals and 
express their views, and I may say 
that the Commission has made no 
commitments whatever, either express 
or implied. I hope that when the ship- 
pers come to consider any such pro- 
posals, however, they will keep in 
mind the serious conditions which an 
increase in revenue will go far to im- 
prove. The port authorities may well 
consider also whether some of their 
own charges may not be unduly bur- 
densome to the carriers. 


kkk 


Minimum Rates and Charges of 
Contract Motor Carriers. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
called the attention of all contract 
carriers by motor vehicle, subject to 
Section 218 of Part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, to the fact that 
the recently enacted Transportation 
Act of 1940 requires each contract 
carrier by motor vehicle to state in its 
schedule the minimum rates, fares and 
charges, actually maintained and 
charged for the transportation of 
property or passengers in interstate or 
foreign commerce and any rule, regu- 
lation or practice affecting such rates, 
fares or charges, and the value of the 
service thereunder. 

According to the Commission, 
many effective schedules now on file 
with it fail to comply with the law 
because they state minimum ates, 
fares or charges other than those ac- 
tually maintained and charged by the 


carrier. 
xk k * 


Dunnage Allowance—Rule 30. A 
shippers’ proposal to change Rule 30 
of the Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation so as to provide an allowance 
not to exceed 500 pounds per car for 
dunnage used in securely bracing or 
protecting freight loaded in box cars 
has been under consideration during 
the past year. Hearings were held be- 
fore the Classification Committees but 
the proposal failed of adoption and 
was canceled from the docket. 





Strong pressure brought by a Joint 
Committee, representing the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards and the National Industrial 
Traffic League, for a reconsideration of 
this important matter, resulted in a 
conference being held with the Traf- 
fic Advisory Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads at 
Chicago. An urgent request was made 
that the carriers amend Rule 30 so as 
to provide for a reasonable amount of 
dunnage for freight in box cars to be 
transported without charge. 

Following this conference, officers 
of the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards and the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League were advised 
that this subject of allowing dunnage 
on freight loaded in box cars without 
charge to shippers was receiving active 
consideration by the Traffic Advisory 
Committee of the Association of 
American Railroads. The suggestion 
has been made that it might be pos- 
sible to adopt some sort of an arrange- 
ment which would provide a sliding 
scale allowance instead of a stated 
allowance of 500 pounds, such scale 
to be predicated upon the weight 
loaded. 


x kk 


“Consolidated” Orders $500,000 
Worth of Equipment. Consolidated 
Motor Lines Inc. of Hartford has 
contracted for $500,000 work of new 
equipment, including 140 28-foot 
stainless steel semi-trailers and 18 
smaller trailers for local pick-up and 
delivery service, which were ordered 
from the Fruehauf Trailer Company. 
Besides these 158 trailers, Consolidated 
has ordered 36 large tractor units from 
the General Motors Truck Company: 
18 small city delivery tractors and 4 
service cars from Chevrolet Motor 
Company and several large tractors 
from the Autocar Truck Company. 
The new equipment will be added to 
the more than 700 pieces of equipment 
now operated by Consolidated in New 
England and along the North Atlantic 
seaboard. 


xk *& 


Central Bureau Seeks Emergency 
Authority to Meet Rail Rate Cuts. 
The Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc. has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to meet competitive rail rates on less- 
carload and carload traffic moving in 
shipments with a minimum weight of 
15,000 pounds or less without having 
to apply first for ICC modification of 
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the minimum rate order in Ex Parte 
MC-21. 

The petition charged that the rate 
restrictions imposed on motor com- 
mon carriers had given several rail- 
roads an opportunity to make heavy 
raids on the traffic of their truck com- 
petitors. It further stated that the 
motor carriers are severely handicapped 
by being held to a rigid minimum 
rate order, while competing railroads 
are not affected by any order of that 
type. It is hoped, the petition added, 
that minimum rates will be fixed for 
all carriers in Central Territory as a 
result of the class rate investigation 
now in progress. 

It is contended that the Bureau has 
received definite information that 
railroads in the territory are preparing 
to propose drastic reductions in their 
rates which are competitive with motor 
rates on a large part of the traffic 
handled by the respondent motor car- 
riers. If such wholesale reductions be- 
come effective, the motor carriers vir- 
tually would be forced out of business 
unless the Commission grants some 
relief from the minimum rate order. 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce filed an answering brief, how- 
ever, contending the _rate-making 
power was vested in the Commission 
by Congress and insisting the Commis- 
sion cannot delegate such authority to 
the motor carriers themselves. 


xk 


Intercoastal Steamship Lines — 
Mixed Carload Rule. The United 
States Maritime Commission has issued 
a report concerning the rules and prac- 
tices of the intercoastal steamship 
lines with respect to mixed carload 
shipments. The conclusion supports 
the examiner’s recommendations and 
finds that the intercoastal lines should 
not be allowed to establish mixed car- 
load rules that are more liberal than 
those maintained by transcontinental 
rail and water-rail lines. This decision 
is the result of extended hearings on 
the part of the Commission and clearly 
demonstrates the Commission’s inabil- 
ity to comprehend the situation. 
Although many shippers have ob- 
jected to placing the intercoastal lines 
under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction, which resulted 
from the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 and which has not 
as yet become fully effective, it is at 
least gratifying to know that this 
commission can be expected to “know 
the score” even though shippers may 
not agree with all of its conclusions. 
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MANAGEMEN T 


(Contributed by HARTFORD CHAPTER, N.A.C.A.) 


Tax Burdens. The part that the 
growing tax burden is playing in the 
financial affairs of industry, especially 
the Income and Excess Profits taxes, 
is receiving increased attention in the 
annual reports which are now being 
released. The aggregate sums as well 
as the relative percentages of such 
taxes are becoming astounding. It is 
not uncommon to read reports show- 
ing 50 to 70% of net income now 
being consumed by taxation whereas 
diminishing returns and participation 
are reflected as the lot of the stock- 
holders. The tax bill per capita stated 
in relaton to the number of employees, 
or to the amount per share of equity 
stock, is amazing. The trend is 
ominous. 

The official regulations on the new 
Profits tax became available 
only recently but unfortunately there 
are many dubious points which have 
not been touched upon or furnish no 
enlightment. The taxpayer is largely 
obliged to exercise his own judgment 
as to the application of particular sec- 
tions, which in the light of past experi- 
ence will probably mean much protest 
and litigation later. 

The sound New England trait of 
conservatism is Operating detrimen- 
tally at this time. Many expenditures 
in the past were charged off simply as 
a conservative policy even though not 
allowable for income tax purposes. It 
behooves every corporation to analyze 
and to ascertain the composition of 
its capital and surplus accounts from 
their inception. 

Although the regulations provide 
that if the normal tax net income is 
less than $5,000.00 no Excess Profits 
tax return is required, there is always 
the possibility of later income tax revi- 
sion which may project it into the 
excess profits tax class. The question 
may then arise what basis of excess 
profits tax credit will be in order, the 
company having filed no original 
return hence indicated no 
initial option. Accordingly it has been 


Excess 


having 


recommended that consideration should 
be given to filing such a return, ascer- 
taining and indicating the option for 
the more advantageous basis. 

Another point in this connection is 
that if a corporation has normal tax 
net income under $25,000.00 and its 
excess profits credit exceeded its excess 
profits net income, the unused amount 
of such credit may be carried over 
and utilized in the following year. 
Whether or not this carry over provi- 
sion will survive the likely revision of 
the tax law this year is a question. 


xk * 


Reserve for Replacement of Equip- 
ment. The productive facilities of 
industries are being utilized to the 
fullest capacity for defense purposes. 
Although some provision is normally 
made for depreciation and_ possibly 
extra depreciation for the increased 
hours of use, it is well recognized that 
further depreciation is being  sus- 
tained by such usage which is not 
covered by the amount ordinarily 
allowed for income tax deductions. 
While this is generally appreciated by 
executives not many concerns are 
doing anything about it or making 
their stockholders aware of the fact. 

A few corporations have, however, 
taken cognizance of this situation and 
are taking steps to provide for it. One 
manner of doing this is to set aside 
out of net income an amount to pro- 
vide for the ultimate replacement of 
the equipment. Such reserve for re- 
placement, while a surplus reserve, 
nevertheless gives recognition to the 
facts and makes the stockholders 
aware of the problem. 


A further consideration in favor of 
this action is that it definitely records 
on the books an impending commit- 
ment which must ultimately be faced 
if the concern is to actively continue 
on a competitive basis. This record 
may be useful for future reference if 
inquiry is made from taxing sources 
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as to an alleged unreasonable accumu- 
lation of surplus. 


xk * 


Inventory Control. Hartford Chap- 
ter N.A.C.A. has obtained Mr. W. C. 
Skuce, Supervisor of Inventory Con- 
trol, General Electric Company to 
speak on the subject of inventory con- 
trol at its monthly meeting, March 18, 
1941.The Chapter is also sponsoring an 
Educational Program of eight lectures 
on the subject Budgeting for Manu- 
facturing Operations. Mr. R. N. 
Anthony of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration has 
been secured to give this course. 


OUR RENDEZVOUS WITH 
DESTINY 


(Continued from page 1) 


American democracy may act as a 
“committee of one” to sell his neigh- 
bors and friends, acquaintances, mem- 
bers of the House and Senate Foreign 
Relations Committees, our Congress- 
men and even our President on the 
need for leadership that will find a 
way, now, to: 1. Keep men and 
management at maximum work on 
defense contracts. 2. Speed organ- 
ized training for “all out” defense 
activities from educating men and 
women for industrial and home tasks 
to the training of an ever increasing 
armed force. 

If we are among those who believe 
in armed isolationism, we should 
become vocal for that course until the 
issue is decided by Congress. After 
that true patriotism calls for the full 
support by minorities as well as the 
majority. 

Only by facing and doing the grim 
tasks before us, as all previous genera- 
tions of Americans have done when 
emergencies arose, can we hope to keep 
faith with our destiny—to aid in the 
creation of a more cooperative world. 

Yes, you and I have a rendezvous 
with destiny, now! 
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By W. ADAM JOHNSON 


Export License Branch Opens in 
New York. Colonel Russell L. Max- 
well, Export Control Administrator, 
has announced the opening of a New 
York branch of the Office of Export 
Control. It will be under the super- 
vision of Lieutenant Commander Earl 
E. Hintze, U.S.N., as assistant ad- 
ministrator and will be located at 
Room 602, Federal Office Building. It 
will serve as a source of information 
and aid to manufacturers and exporters 
in the New York area. In making 
the announcement, Colonel Maxwell 
stressed that applications for export 
licenses will continue to be filed with 
the Division of Controls, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


kkk 


New Commerce Information Of- 
fice. John F. Sinnott, New York Dis- 
trict Office Manager of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
been advised of the establishment of a 
Service and Information Office in the 
Department of Commerce to simplify 
and expedite contact between business 
men who go to Washington and gov- 
ernment officials. The primary objec- 
tive of the new office will be to put 
business men, wherever possible, in 
direct touch with the government 
official who can best give consideration 
to the particular problem presented. 
In this way it is anticipated that it 
will be possible to reduce the number 
of calls that the business visitor to 
Washington will have to make and 
also save the time of government off- 
cials who now see many people whom 
they have to refer to someone else. 
Quarters for the Service and Infor- 
mation Office have been established 
and are in operation just off the main 
lobby of the Department of Commerce 
Building in Room 1060. 


x *k 


Economic Defense. Results of emer- 
gency efforts to stabilize Western 


Hemisphere economy (from impact of 
lost European markets) are impressive, 
with trade tempo already increased in 


several countries south of the Rio 
Grande, restrictions relaxed in others 
and the outlook in most (not all 


areas) more confident. These emer- 
gency efforts include Export-Import 
Bank-Stabilization fund financing, ex- 
panded stock-pile purchases of essen- 
tial materials, enlarged U. S. imports 
of various Latin-American products 
for both defense or civilian needs, 
special commodity agreements, speed- 
up of defense construction and activ- 
ities (employing local labor and using 
considerable local material) in Panama 
and the Caribbean. Twelve countries 
have now obtained financial help—for 
exchange purposes, to finance essen- 
tial imports or to create work. The 
twelve are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Ven- 
ezuela and Uruguay, the total between 
$200 and $225 millions, all from 
U. S. government agencies except for 
the commercial bank agent to Ven- 
ezuela. Another country, Cuba, will 
be added shortly, with Ex-IB grant of 
an unspecified amount. Several long- 
range projects, all previously reported, 
are gaining momentum but increased 
impetus along these lines is desirable. 
Argentine-American business men are 
assuming leadership in introducing 
new products to the U. S. market. The 
old truism is again being demonstrated 
that the Latin-American economic 
curve, upward or downward, follows 
the course of American business, now 
sharply on the up-grade. Expansion 
of factory output and enlargement of 
consumer buying in the United States 
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are already being reflected south of 
the Rio Grande. 


x * * 


Argentina Impasse—Economic-fi- 
nancial news from Buenos Aires makes 
no sense unless you understand the 
tangled political situation, in which 
the “outs” (Radicals-Liberals) are 
contesting with the government party 
(Conservatives) on a final show-down 
for popular support. Understand that 
maneuvers are entirely of internal im- 
portance, have no reference to either 
side in the European war and are 
neither pro nor anti-United States. 
Solution may, of course, come at any 
time and the impasse does affect cur- 
rent business which is presently marked 
by an increasing flow of import and 
exchange permits for U. S. purchases 
under the December decrees. (Note— 
Radical means Liberal, in Argentina 
politics. ) 

Trouble goes back to the 1930 
revolution when the Radicals were 
overthrown and the Conservatives 
began their 101% year uninterrupted 
control. Now the Radicals claim that 
free elections would return them to 
power and demand Federal interven- 
tion in Mendoza and Santa Fe prov- 
inces, with new elections that, they 
believe, would prove an entirely dif- 
ferent complexion to the recent con- 
trolled polls in these areas. Involved 
ultimately is make-up of the Argen- 
tine Government, as the Radicals al- 
ready have gained sufficient strength 
in the Chamber of Deputies to block, 
if not to adopt, any legislative program. 
Immediately at stake are the 1941 
Argentine budget (including author- 
ization for the $110 millions U. S. 
loans) and the Pinedo “recovery plan” 
(or a new Radical financial program). 
Radicals say neither measure will be 
adopted until a truce (intervention in 
the disputed provinces) is arranged 
but that favorable action on both 
would follow quickly a clear cut settle- 
ment. 





Internal politics of another nation 
are almost impossible to understand, 
hard to interpret and, certainly, the 
charges and counter-charges now 
flying through Argentine political 
halls and press can merely be reported, 
not passed upon for truth or falsity. 
But Finance Minister Pinedo (clever 
father of the Pinedo plan and possible 
Presidential candidate) has twice re- 
signed, first after the lower house 
refused to accept his complex pro- 
posals, and next, after the Govern- 
ment Party failed to accept the terms 
he had arranged for ending the crisis, 
in a conference with former President 
Alvear, Radical leader. 


After Pinedo’s second resignation 
was accepted, Foreign Minister Roca, 
we are told, then tried his hand at 
arranging a settlement, but his solu- 
tion, likewise calling for intervention 
in Mendoza and Santa Fe, also was 
turned down by the Government 
party. Sefor Roca—a man of unusual 
prestige and considered in Argentina 
almost as outside of politics—finally 
resigned late last week, adding con- 
fusion and further uncertainty. To 
complete the record, the new Finance 
Minister is Senor Salvador Oria, for- 
mer Minister of Public Works. Senor 
Guillermo Rothe is the Acting Foreign 
Minister. 


Further complicating the situation 
is the relationship of President Ortiz 
and Vice President Castillo. Because of 
illness, President Ortiz several months 
ago turned over the “Poder Ejecutivo” 
—Executive Power—to Vice Presi- 
dent Castillo who is now acting head 
of the Government. Note that Sefor 
Ortiz did not resign; the power of his 
high office was transferred to Sefor 
Castillo, apparently temporarily, just 
as the Governor of one of our States 
would designate the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor to be administrator during his 
absence or illness. But Sefor Ortiz did 
not leave Argentina and the state of 
his health is variously reported. Fur- 
ther, Senor Castillo is said to be far 
more conservative than his infirm 
chief and many of the Castillo acts and 
policies have clashed with the views 
of Senor Ortiz and middle-of-the- 
road officials. So, add to the confusion 
the possibility, oft-repeated, that Senor 
Ortiz will reassert his authority and 
again assume leadership of the nation. 
Perhaps, Sefior Ortiz will return; pos- 
sibly a new party line-up will even- 
tuate. Watch the news carefully from 
Argentina these days; it will give you 
story and answer. 


GILMAN BROTHERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


a certain number of pounds going to 
each feeder. The batting is then run 
through compression rolls and pressed 
into a fine mat, cut by circular knives 
and put into rolls of approximately 
nine to ten pounds each. It is finally 
wrapped in paper and baled in burlap. 

The company is in a very desirable 
location, since 75% of its cotton 
batting sales are made in southern 
New England, and 60% of its raw 
materials come by truck from New 
England mills, with 20% coming 
from Southern mills and the remainder 
from England, China and Brazil. Most 
deliveries are made with its own trucks, 
thus permitting customers to be well 
supplied several times a week. 

At the present time the Gilman 
Brothers Company is shipping its 
furniture pads and covers as far west 
as Texas and is continuallly expanding 
its territory. It is also making batting 
for furniture, mattresses, baby play 
yards and padded rubber goods, chair 
seats and chair pads, padding for bridge 
sets, and a special pad for the manu- 
facture of a part of the Electrolux 
Vacuum Cleaner. 

Previous to 1926 The Gilman Bro- 
thers Company was operating on water 
power and used its three reservoirs 
when necessary during the dry summer 
months. At certain times of the year, 


however, the mill was forced to shut 
down because of lack of water. As 
sales increased it was imperative that 
the plant be kept running contin- 
uously. Since the nearest available 
power supply was in Norwich, Nathan 
Gilman attempted to secure electricity 
from that source but he found that 
the charter of the Norwich municipal 
plant would not permit the running 
of lines across the town line. He then 
applied for and received a charter 
from the Connecticut Legislature to 
establish the Bozrah Electric Company 
for the extension of electric lines in 
Lebanon and Bozrah. Since that time 
the company has extended its lines 
into sections of Montville and Col- 
chester, and now has over thirty miles 
of high tension transmission and dis- 
tribution lines. The present officers of 
the Gilman Brothers Company are also 
officials of the Bozrah Electric Com- 
pany. 

On application of the patrons, the 
Post Office Department, in 1929, 
changed the name of the district in 
which Gilman Brothers Company is 
located from Bozrahville to Gilman. 

Besides being president of the Gil- 
man Brothers Company, Nathan Gil- 
man is president and treasurer of the 
Bozrahville Electric Company and has 
been postmaster at Gilman (formerly 
Bozrahville) since he was appointed 
by President Taft. Other officers of 
the company are: Clara Gilman, secre- 
tary, and Lawrence M. Gilman, vice 
president. 


THE GILMAN BROTHERS factory at Gilman, Connecticut. 



















General business activity in Con- 
necticut continued to increase during 
January in response to the continued 
pressure of the defense program. The 
composite index which at the low 
point of last year, in April, stood at 
5% above normal advanced to 41% 
above normal, 7 points higher than 
December. 

In the United States, the index of 
industrial activity showed no change, 
remaining at the high level of 18 
points above normal reached last 
month. 

Reports for early February indi- 
cate that industrial activity is being 
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maintained at the record volume estab- 
lished in January. 

The volume of manufacturing ac- 
tivity in the State continued to ex- 
pand in January as more and more 
concerns advanced to the production 
stage on defense contracts. The index 
of man-hours worked in Connecticut 
factories advanced 12 points over 
December to 57% above the estimated 
normal. The number of man-hours 
worked in representative factories in 
Hartford and New Britain increased 
more than 7% over December, while 
lesser gains were made in Bridgeport, 
Bristol and Stamford. Employment in 
manufacturing establishments about 
the State likewise increased. Total em- 
ployment in Connecticut, other than 
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agricultural, is estimated at 630,000 in 
January compared with 553,000 in 
January, 1940. 

Government contracts amounting 
to more than $12,000,000 for various 
items of material and equipment for 
the defense program were awarded to 
Connecticut concerns during the four 
weeks ending February 8 

Freight carloadings originating in 
14 Connecticut cities made more than 
the usual advance in January, surpass- 
ing the record high of last month. 
Metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road advanced contra-season- 
ally. 
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Bristol, 
Stamford and Waterbury. 

Construction contract awards 
January in the United States were 
55% above last year. 


Bridgeport, Haven, 


for 


Automobile production in the 
United States increased in January 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
total production for the month reach- 
ing more than half a million units, 
the highest volume for any month 
since May, 1937. Production of steel 
broke all records in January, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and was 4.5% above the pre- 
vious high reached in October, 1940. 












The demand for more homes, and 
for more office, manufacturing and 
storage space was responsible for the 
increase in construction work in the 
State during January, the index ad- 
vancing above normal to the highest 
point since early 1930. The general 
contracts were awarded for the erec- 
tion of a $275,000 addition to the 
plant of the Pratt & Whitney Division 
of United Aircraft, a new office build- 
ing for the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Company to cost $250,000, and a 
gauge manufacturing building to cost 
$250,000 for the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, all in Hartford. Contracts 
were also awarded for the construc- 
tion of shop buildings, factory addi- 
tions and office buildings in Branford, 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
index of the cost of living in January 
showed almost no change from Decem- 
ber, slight increases in rentals and 
foodstuffs being offset by minor de- 
clines in other components. Wholesale 
prices advanced moderately during the 
month. Although most metal prices 
were unchanged, the price of steel 
scrap was reduced during the month. 

Department store sales in the United 
States during January, after adjust- 
ment for the usual seasonal fluctu- 
ations, remained at 101, the same level 
reached in December. The first week 
of February, however, showed an in- 
crease.of 19% over the corresponding 
week a year ago, due, to some extent, 
to adverse weather conditions last year. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acetylene ’ 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meriden 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties E 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div United Air- 
craft Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Middletown 
Hartford 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 


Bakelite Moldings 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Balls 

pe cone Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

Hartford 


The erartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 

Barrels 
The Abbott Bail Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 

Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 


Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co ‘Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
: Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Bolts and Nuts 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


Nationa! Folding Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 


Bristol 

The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
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Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 


New Britain 


New Haven 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
RB Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
RB Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and _ tack 


fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cams 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubhard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
Mcl.agon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent mouds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


Thompsonville 


Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubhard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Tnc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 
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Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manutacturing Co (pipe and_ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 

Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 
The J] B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton and Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 

Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletcwn 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
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Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


Waterbury 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co 

Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 


Envelopes 

Curtis 1000 Inc 

Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


Hartford 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
S 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
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= Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 


New Britain 


num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 
Warren McArthur Corporation 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 


Bantam 


Gilman 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattar 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicating, 
recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Glass Coffee Makers 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Grinding 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Hartford 


The Silex Co 


Shelton 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Stamford 


Danbury 


Waterbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 


Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
; Knit Goods 


American Hosiery Company 


New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
The (brass, colonial 


Lamps 
Rostand Mfg Company 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 
and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery 
work onlv) 
The Torrington 
rolling mill 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Co (contract 
Hartford 

Co (special 
Torrington 


Manufacturing 
machinery) 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
(mill) 
Torrington 
(bookbinders) 
Mystic 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


The Standard Machinery Co 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 


The A TI Nilson Mach Co (Special) 
Machines—Forming 

The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Malléable Iron Castings 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Measuring Instruments 


Bridgeport 


Branford 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Scovill 


Bristol 

503 Blake St New Haven 

Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 

Waterbury 

i Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 

Metal Stampings 


Stamford 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The H C Cook Co 22 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


The 
The 


Waterbury Button Co 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) 


Bridgeport 
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Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 


The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 


Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Branford 


Inc Bridgeport 
Oxygen 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meriden 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol] 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 

New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 

Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
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MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Pyrometers 
(recording 


The Co controlling) 


Waterburv 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Bristol and 


Railroad Equipment . 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and_mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Razors 


Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Shelton 


Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 

non-ferrous) Waterville 

T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brass and aluminum tubular and_ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 

Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 7 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 

The Humason Mfg Co 

Scovill Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 
Forestville 
Waterbury 


Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Scythes 

Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
(Advt.) 





IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver . 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J] B Williams -Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
upholstery furniture) 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


New Haven 
Derby 
New London 


(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 


New Haven 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Steel-Magnetic 


Cinaudagraph Corp 2 Selleck St Stamford 


—CONTINUED— 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 

Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos _insulated) 


New Haven 
Bristol 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
_ Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps. Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Middletown 


The Walton Co 


New Ilaven 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 


Moodus 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
’ Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 


3 recording and 
indicating) 


Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Threading Machines 
Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
Bridgeport 


The Grant 
automatic) 
Time Recorders 


Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 


Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Bristol 


Tools 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 

Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg~Co New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


New Britain 
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Venetian Blinds 


The Permatex Fabrics Co Jewett City 

% : Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company Hartford 

Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 

The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 

non-ferrous) Waterville 


American Felt Co (felt) 


\ Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Milldale 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 


; . Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Middletown 


The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
bronze and 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing 
nickel silver) 


Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


Co (brass, 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
meshes) 


The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


(All 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


; West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 


Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwork 
Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
Hartford 


New Haven 


C H Dresser & 


woodwork) 


: . Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
: West Haven 
(Advt.) 





SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and ° 


used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT— WANTED 


WANTED—TO BUY. Nos. 4%, 5, 5% Bliss single action double 
crank straight side presses. Nos. 103, 104, 105 Bliss double crank 
inclinable presses. No. 3 L. & J. inclinable press. Address S. E. 127. 


FOR SALE 2—40 H. P. 720 R.P.M. Type MT-346 G. E. Motors, 
Form B, 220 V. 3 phase 60 cycle with controller. Reasonable price. 
Condition as good as new. Address S. E. 128. 


WANTED. Contracts for white metal castings and light stampings 
in any metal. Also finishing in all plates, silver, gold, brass, bronze, 
copper and all combinations of same. Address S. E. 129. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTOR desires to locate sub-contractors who are 
equipped with Bullard Vertical Turret Lathes or horizontal turret bar 
or chucking machines. Please address S. E. 134. 


FOR RENT—Second floor of building containing 5,000 square feet; 
load capacity 150 Ibs. per square inch; 13 foot ceilings with sprinkler 
system; wood floors; good ventilation and light. Heat will be supplied. 
Organization connected with woodworking desired. Address S. E. 135. 


FOR SALE—One 10,000 gallon Caldwell 3” Cypress wood tank 14’ 
diameter 9’ 4” deep, with iron I beam bottom supports. Good condition. 
Reasonable. Address S. E. 137. 


FOR SALE—One No. 3'2-A BLISS Double Action Toggle Drawing 
Press in excellent condition. Has had very little use and is as good as 
new. Now under power and can be bought for about half the cost of a 
new one. Address S. E. 140. 


FOR SALE—96” Peck, Stow & Wilcox Power Shear, suitable for 16 
Gauge Stock, 4 hard and lighter, 96” long, underdriven type. Address 
S. E. 141. 


FOR SALE—P & H traveling crane made by Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion. 20-ton capacity. Track 44.6 feet wide and 86 feet long. Steel 


supperts about 30 feet high allowing a list of approximately 25 feet. 
Address S. E. 142. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 10,000 square feet of modern fireproof 
factory space, 85 foot siding with good yard space. Sacrifice price. 
New London, Write P. O. Box 229, New London, Conn. 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENT calling on industries only from Wash- 
ington to Canadian Border, will handle one additional line. Manufac- 
turing background and engineering ability. References excellent. Address 
Ss. E. 143. 


FOR SALE— One 1'4-B Bliss Cam Double-Action Drawing Press. 
Recently overhauled. Good condition. S. E. 144. 


EMPLOYMENT 


AGE 30 MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Purdue—Practical experience 
in Connecticut industries, factory management, modern production meth- 
ods, etc., purchasing, Government requirements for lethal or related 
manufacturing. Want position where intensive production is in process 
of development. Address P. W. 559. 


FORTY PLUS OF CONNECTICUT offers highly trained men as 
follows: Accountants, Auditors, Advertising, Sales, Engineers, Personnel, 
Financial, Production, Publicity writers, Administrators, etc. All service 
gratis, Write us your requirements—we cover the United States through 
National Forty Plus. 252 Asylum Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER with over 20 years experience in design 
for economical production as well as development work covering a 
diversified field of machinery. Has knowledge of mass production, cost 
and sales. A good administrator. Address P. W. 563. 


CAN YOU USE A QUALIFIED WORLD WAR VETERAN IN 
YOUR PLANT? If you have an opening for such a man in your 
organization put in a call to any office of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service asking for Veteran qualified for your particular job. If he 
is not available in this office, a check will be made to locate one. Thus 
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SECTION 


you will be helping to help a worthy group to a “job in private industry” 
Address P. W. 567. 


JOURNALIST with 19 years experience in executive publishing, 
writing, editing and 2 years in industry desires position in public rela- 
tions, publicity or personnel work where organization, initiative, responsi- 
bility, and ability to handle people and situations are needed. Age 42, 
college graduate (Yale 1919). Adaptable to any circumstances or 
problems and accustomed to major responsibility in planning, directing 
and carrying out ideas. Address P. W. 568. 


POSITION WANTED by a past 20 years chief executive of metal 
working plants having unusual experience in finance, costs, sales, produc- 
tion and purchasing. Thoroughly familiar with New England markets. 
Due to reorganization, available at once. Address P. W. 569. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, male, 29 years of age, with 214 years 
general experience in a Connecticut manufacturing company. Has just 
completed commercial school and desires position as male secretary or 
stenographer. Ultimate goal is executive ranking. Address P. W. 571. 


FACTORY MANAGER—with over 25 years experience in metal 
goods manufacturing, having had complete charge of production and 
management, seeks similar connection where his services would be of 
value. American born, age 48, married. Can furnish best of references. 
A personal interview solicited. Address P. W. 572. 


EXECUTIVE— practical mechanic with creative ability. Management 
and engineering background with wide diversified experience metal 
products. Address P. W. 573. 


SALES MANAGER—Resourceful, thinks out of the rut, goes for 
profitable sales. Mature, energetic, experienced from direct sales to 
national distribution. Chances are good he is the “right man” you’ve 
hoped for and now need. A talk will tell. Address P. W. 574. 


GRADUATE ACCOUNTANT with experience in insurance and 
manufacturing firms seeks position in Hartford or vicinity. Has studied 


business law, business organization and management, systems, costs, etc. 
Address P. W. 576. 


YOUNG MAN WILLING TO START FROM SCRATCH 
in order to be closer to home. College graduate specializing in all 
phases of advertising and sales promotion. A decided asset to any firm. 
Detailed experience, education, personal background and_ references 
upon request. Address P. W. 577. 


AMBITIOUS, capable young man of 28 desires position as Cost 
Accountant or Auditor in organization where initiative and ability 
count. Able to handle personnel and meet people. Excellent references. 
For an interview address P. W. 580. 


ALERT TRAFFIC MAN is seeking association with a progressive 
company. Has been employed for the last five years by one of the 
largest shippers in the state. Address P. W. 583. 


ADVERTISING MAN. Young man just over thirty who has had 
over ten years industrial and agency advertising experience and who 
has been both assistant and advertising manager, now seeks a broader 
field in industrial sales promotion and advertising than now afforded 
in his present agency connection. Here is a real find in the promotion 


field. Address P. W. 584. 
GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Gun and ammunition 


manufacturer 13 years including last world war. Particularly experi- 
enced in manufacturing, production, production control and industrial 
relations. For interview address P. W. 585. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, versatile, personable, age 33. Customer 
relations, organization, new system, staff training, and complete com- 
mercial banking experience. Has worked in foreign countries and on 
export, statistical analysis, execution of contracts and local public 
relations, Might work alternatively in treasurer’s or comptroller’s 
department. Good letter writing. Initiative. Address P. W. 586. 


ACCOUNTANT, general and cost, age 35 years. Thirteen years of 
diversified experience. Knows manufacturing. Capable and accurate. 
Desires position with manufacturing establishment where abilities will 
be valued. Address P. W. 587. 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE and engineer seeks position in manage- 
ment capacity. Technical education, practical mechanical background, 
18 years exeprience in industrial engineering and management on wide 
range of metal products, manufacturing processes and procedures, 
tools, equipment, production control, planning, time study, methods, 


cost reduction, purchasing, relations. Age 43, American. Address 
P. W. 588 
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LEPEAN W. MILLER 
The oldest Sperry and 
Barnes employee in 
years of service. He 
joined the organization 
on July 7, 1900. 





JOSEPH CARBONE 
Following his father’s 
footsteps, he has been a 
member of the Sperry 
and Barnes organiza- 
tion since 1923 — one of 
the many second gen- 
eration representatives 
employed at Sperry and 
Barnes. 


HE Sperry and Barnes or- 
7 is justly proud 
of its position as the largest 
meat packing plant in Con- 
necticut; and has pride too in 
the extent of its service. 

More than these however, is 
cherished the knowledge that 
in this organization are men 
and women whose fathers, and 
grandfathers before them were 
associated with the company. 
Many of our employees have 
never worked elsewhere . . . 
forty-six of them having been 


with the company more than 


twenty years. 


SPERRY & BARNES CO. 


NEW HAVEN -« 
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Producers of 


OLD HOMESTEAD 


Fresh Pork Products, Hams, Bacon, Frankfurts, Sausages, 
Ready-to-Serve Meats and Pork Specialties, manufactured in 
the only U. S. Government inspected plant in New Haven. 
PRODUCTS OF NEW ENGLAND DRESSED FRESH PORK 
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To these people, Sperry and 
Barnes is not just a business. 
It is a great institution of which 
each and every one forms a 
vital part, and to whose suc- 
cess and reputation they all 
contribute substantially. 

Most important of all contri- 
butions is the priceless heritage 
of loyalty,—loyalty reflected in 
unceasing vigilance in their ef- 
forts to maintain standards of 
quality in products, and ideals 
of service which have fostered 
the growth of this organization 
since its foundation nearly a 


century ago. 


CONNECTICUT 
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HENRY A. 
VALKENBURGH 
Another of the many 
veteran employees at 
Sperry and Barnes. He 
has been with the com- 

pany since 1906. 








JOHN J. 
MULLIGAN, JR. 
Since 1939 with Sperry 
and Barnes where his 
grandfather worked 
until he was retired sev- 
eral years ago and 
where his father is still 
employed — a third 
generation Sperry and 

Barnes family. 
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CRUISE THE 
CARIBBEAN 
FOR BUSINESS 
by Telephone 


There are free and open 
markets for your products 
now in the Caribbean. 
You board your cruiser 
right at your desk — and 
you’re there and back at 
these amazingly low rates: 


FOR 3-MINUTE CALLS FROM 
ANY CONNECTICUT 
TELEPHONE 
(Federal tax extra) 
WEEK-DAY SUNDAY 
$ 5.25 
15.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
6.75 


Rates above are for both station-to- 
station and person-to-person calls. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD 
COMPANY 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Tue Case, Locxwoop & Brainarp Co. 


HARTFORD [1941] CONNECTICUT 








